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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


JT was announced on Monday that Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman, owing to the condition of his health— 
which, we regret to say, shows no improvement—had resigned 
the office of Prime Minister and First Lord of the Treasury, 
and that Mr. Asquith had been sent for by the King. Mr. 
Asquith reached Biarritz, where the King still is, on Tuesday, 
and on Wednesday resigned the office of Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and kissed hands on his appointment as First 
Lord of the Treasury and Prime Minister. According to the 
etiquette usually followed in such cases, Mr. Asquith’s 
colleagues are understood to have individually tendered 
their resignations to him in order that he might have a free 
hand in the reconstruction of the Cabinet. This does not, 
of course, mean that Ministers actually resign and are re- 
appointed. It merely means that they place themselves in 
the Premier’s hands, and, in effect, tell him that they are 
willing, if he likes, (1) to resign, (2) to remain in the offices 
they now hold, or (3) to take some other office. 


Though no public announcement as to the changes in the 
Cabinet will appear till Sunday or Monday, the following facts 
seem to be generally admitted. Lord Ripon and Sir Henry 
Fowler, both on account of their advanced years, will leave the 
Cabinet, Sir Henry Fowler going to the House of Lords. It 
seems also well established that Lord Tweedmouth will be 
given a different post from that which he now holds. There 
is a further rumour, but this cannot be regarded as more than 
a rumour, that Mr. Herbert Gladstone will also go to the 
Peers, and that the Home Office will therefore be vacated. 
It is also stated (by the Daily News of Friday) that Mr. 
Morley is to go to the Lords owing to the strain of attendance 
in the Commons having become too severe. We should be 
very sorry if this were so, but glad that at any rate Mr. Morley 
had not felt compelled to resign. He could ill be spared by 
India at this moment. The House of Lords would be 
strengthened by his presence, and we do not doubt that he 
would soon obtain a very great influence in that Assembly. 
His manliness and good sense, coupled with deep thinking, 
would certainly be appreciated by the Peers, who are by no 
means bad judges of the qualities that go to make a statesman. 





who are to be promoted, or who will now enter the Cubinet 
for the first time. We will take first the rumours which are 
almost certainly authentic. - Mr. Lloyd-George will succeed 
Mr. Asquith as Chancellor of the Exchequer. On this point 
there seems no doubt. Mr. Lloyd-George thus becomes the 
second in command in the Cabinet,—the Minister who 








would lead the House should Mr. Asquith be temporarily 
indisposed, and who would be the person to be first sent for 
in case the office of Prime Minister were vacated by any 
sudden accident. In other words, Mr. Lloyd-George leaps to 
a front place in our political life, a remarkable circumstance, 
and rendered even more striking by the fact that his 
promotion seems to please the capitalists and business men 
with whom he has of late been brought into contact almost 
as much as it pleases the extreme Radical section of his party. 
The Times and the Daily News are for once in agreement. 


Another report which may be taken to be well founded is 
that Mr. Winston Churchill and Mr. Runciman will enter the 
Cabinet, and that Colonel Seely will be one of the new 
members of the Administration. The last of the statements 
which may be regarded as true is that Mr. McKenna will be 
promoted to the post of First Lord of the Admiralty. The 
rumours now become less precise and less likely to prove 
authentic. We should not be surprised, however, if the 
assertion that Mr. Winston Churchill will succeed Mr. Lloyd- 
George at the Board of Trade is correct. Still vaguer rumours 
point to Mr. Burns going to the Home Office, and to promo- 
tion being given to Dr. Macnamara. But in all probability 
these last are only guesses, though they may nevertheless 
prove true. The fact is that when the field is so narrow it is 
quite possible to make a number of happy shots without the 
possession of one jot or tittle of real information. We shall 
not, however, join in the guessing game, but content our- 
selves with what is written above. Next week we shall know 
the facts, and we therefore reserve our criticism of Mr. 
Asquith’s Cabinet-making till then. 


We have written of the new Prime Minister and the new 
Government elsewhere, and will here only express our 
satisfaction that Mr. Asquith should be given the chance 
to show his powers of government. We are sure that he is a 
man who most earnestly and sincerely desires the welfare of 
his country. Further, he has a just and honest mind, and 
above all he will, we are convinced, prove as loyal to those who 
serve under him as he has always proved loyal to his chiefs 
and his colleagues. Mr. Asquith’s friends may indeed make 
the proud boast for him that his political honour has never 
been tarnished in the slightest degree. He has never intrigued 
to push himself forward or to push others back, and no mean 
or narrow personal animosities and ambitions have ever 
defaced his career. Those who are ignorant of the realities 
of political life may think that to say this is not to say very 
much, but as a matter of fact it is to say a great deal. 
Stevenson makes one of his characters exclaim: “ You seem 
to think that honesty is as easy as blind man’s buff.” 
Certainly the maintenance of political honesty is not so easy, 
and a politician of whom it can be said at the end of his life 
that he did not know the meaning of the word “ betrayal” 
would deserve the respect of all. We are confident that it 
will be possible to say it of Mr. Asquith in the future as in the 
past. Whether Mr. Asquith will be able to show those 
qualities of strength and hardness which are often attributed 
to him remains to be seen. We most sincerely trust that 
he may. 


The resignation of the Prime Minister was formally 
announced in both Houses of Parliament on Monday. Lord 
Ripon alluded to the singular influence which Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman had obtained over the House of 
Commons. It was not based on commanding eloquence and 
vast experience of public affairs as in the case of Mr. Glad- 
stone, whose power was mingled with a certain sense of 
awe, but was of a tenderer kind, resting on perfect temper, 
earnest sympathy with the feelings and principles of 
his party, and unfailing courtesy to opponents. His 
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colleagues were bound to him by yet closer ties of gratitude 
and affection. Lord Lansdowne, on behalf of the Opposition, 
expressed regret that the Prime Minister should have found 
it necessary to resign a post which he had earned by many 
years of honourable exertion and without any adventitious 
aids. Lord Lansdowne concluded by observing that it was 
the universal hope of the House that Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman might be spared to enjoy a well-earned repose 
during the declining years of his life. 


In the House of Commons the adjournment Resolution was 
moved by Mr. Asquith. It was not the time, he said, to 
attempt to enlarge on the qualities or services of Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman. He contented himself with saying 
that in the annals of the country there was no man who, after 
long years spent in the thick of public contention, ever laid 
down the highest office under the Crown more universally or 
more deservedly beloved. There was no single Member in 
any quarter of the House who had not come down there that 
day feeling himself under the shadow of not merely a political 
but a personal loss. Mr. Balfour, who promised that he and 
his friends would gladly do all in their power to facilitate the 
course of business and assist the members of the Government 
at the present juncture, fully endorsed all that Mr. Asquith 
had said, and expressed his deep sympathy with the Prime 
Minister; and Mr. John Redmond, on behalf of the 
Nationalist Members, declared that in the resignation of 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman Ireland had suffered a loss 
second only to that she suffered when Mr. Gladstone retired 
from the Premiership. 


A further Parliamentary Paper on Macedonia, containing 
the Russian Government’s reply to Sir Edward Grey’s 
despatch of March 3rd and Sir Edward's rejoinder, was 
published on Tuesday. The Russian Government admit the 
need for the immediate application of strong measures as 
advocated in the British proposals, which they believe may 
form the basis of discussion between the Powers interested. 
They also approve in principle of the suggested appointment 
of a Governor-General. But they are unable to consider the 
increase of the numbers and powers of the gendarmerie, and 
the corresponding reduction of the Turkish garrison, or the 
giving of a collective guarantee, and content themselves with 
certain proposals for enlarging the scope of the Financial 
Commission, for strengthening the position of the Re- 
organising General, and for the creation of a new force 
of rural guards. 


Sir Edward Grey in his reply goes to the root of the 
matter,—the financial difficulty. At present the Macedonian 
Budget is burdened by an enormous charge for the 
Turkish garrison, which starves civil reforms and causes a 
deficit of £300,000, which the Porte, in spite of its solemn 
pledge, has failed to make good. He adheres to his original 
proposals as the best means of reducing this burden, and 
declares that, unless the necessary reforms can be secured by 
some other means, the British Government will feel bound to 
press this solution on the Powers. Meantime, as an alternative 
method of obtaining the funds required, they propose that the 
civil needs of the provinces should be the first charge on the 
Budget, that the Inspector-General and the Commission 
should be empowered to retain such proportion of the receipts 
as are necessary for this purpose, and that they should hand 
over the balance to the Porte for military purposes, the deficit, 
if any, to be made good by the Porte. 

With regard to the question of an Ottoman Governor, the 
British Government are prepared to adopt the suggestion 
that he should be called Inspector-General. Sir Edward 
Grey adds that “his Majesty’s Government would have no 
objection to the retention of Hilmi Pasha, whom they believe 
to be a capable and honest official, as Inspector-General.” 
In the course of his despatch Sir Edward Grey makes the 
significant statement, @ propos of the Ottoman Government’s 
failure to fulfil its pledge in regard to the Macedonian Budget, 
that the British Government “will be obliged, if the present 
deficit is not made good, to withdraw their consent to the 
continuance of the three per cent. Customs increase, which 
was only conditionally sanctioned.” We may note that in a 


debate in the French Chamber on Tuesday M. Pichon, the 








Ls 
Foreign Minister, stated that France had intimated } 
acceptance of the Russian, as contrasted with the British, 
proposals because the latter were isolated. It is at any rate 
clear from Sir Edward Grey's despatch that we have no 
intention of abandoning them on that account, 





In the French Chamber of Deputies on Monda 
M. Clemenceau was interpellated for the first time para 
his two years of office on his domestic policy. M. Jaurds 
complained that the Government did not make any 
serious progress with their programme, and M. Clemenceay 
very justly answered that they would have a better 
chance if M. Jaurés would not put so many interpella. 
tions. The Times correspondent remarks that out of two 
hundred and fifty-seven Parliamentary days, about seventy 
have been occupied by interpellations, to the detriment of 
business. M. Clemenceau’s whole speech, as the Times 
correspondent says, was a development of the retort: 
Vous avez parlé, nous avons agi. 


M. Clemenceau described the efforts the Government had 
made to procure the purchase by the State of the Western 
Railway, the reform of Courts-Martial, and the passage of the 
Income-tax and Workmen’s Pensions Bills, Long negotia- 
tions with the Senate had been necessary, and these had been 
conducted zealously and sincerely by the Government ; but if 
the Socialists fancied that the Government would eyer go to 
the Senate to dictate to it they were mistaken. M. Jaurds wag 
really trying to upset the Government just when something 
was about to be accomplished. M. Clemenceau, whose attack 
on the barren criticisms of M. Jaurés was scathing, turned the 
tables on his enemies so successfully that M. Jaurés spent an 
hour in defending himself. In the end, M. Clemenceay 
weathered one more storm by receiving a vote of confidence 
by 341 votes to 100. We would commend to the notice of 
politicians here the respect with which a French Radical 
thinks it right to treat the resisting-power of a Second 
Chamber, even though that power means at the moment the 
defeat of his own measures, and the possible ruin of his own 
reputation. 


The Portuguese elections took place on Sunday last. There 
were serious disorders in Lisbon, where the troops fired on 
the crowd and six persons were killed and about fifty wounded 
some of them mortally. The strength of the parties in 
the new Chamber will be:—Regeneradors, sixty-two; Pro. 
gressists, fifty-nine; Independents, seventeen; Nationalists, 
two; Republicans, five; Franquistas, three; Dissident Pro- 
gressists, seven. The number of persons who voted through- 
out Portugal, where abstention has always been common, is 
said to have been twenty per cent. higher than at the last 
election. The result is an overwhelming victory for the 
Monarchist parties. The Times correspondent says that 
“the election appeared to be conducted with scrupulous 
fairness,” but we owe to the vigilance of the Manchester 
Guardian a comparison of the results with the forecast which 
shows a most ominous accuracy in prediction. 

It had been stated in the Portuguese papers beforehand 
that by arrangement the Government Coalition was to 
have a hundred and thirty-five seats out of the total of a 
hundred and fifty-five, and that the three parties composing 
the Coalition were to have sixty-one, fifty-nine, and fifteen 
seats respectively. The elections have given the Government 
a hundred and thirty-eight seats, the Regeneradors, Pro- 
gressists, and Independents winning, as will be seen, almost 
exactly the number of seats prophesied for them. But evgn 
this, it is alleged, is not the limit of accurate forecasting. 
It was said that the Radical Opposition would be seven 
strong; it is seven strong. It was said that five Republicans 
would be elected, four in Lisbon and one in Beja; five have 
been elected, four in Lisbon and one in Beja. We take no 
responsibility for these allegations; but if the Republicans 
should have real cause to feel that they have been squeezed 
out by a “cooking” of the elections in the traditional manner, 
we fear that the Government can hardly look forward to 
tranquillity in the country. 


In the Reichstag on Wednesday the Associations Law was 
carried by 194 votes to 168, One would hardly have predicted 
some time ago that Prince Biilow would succeed in inducing 
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components of the Bloc to pass this measure. 
bject of controversy has been the language clause. 
In its original form it virtually forbade the use of any 
language but German at public meetings. Of course it was 
directed against the Poles, but Poles are not the only German 
gubjects whose mother-language is not German. It is astonish- 
ing to think that it was seriously proposed, for example, to 
make the French in Alsace-Lorraine sprak German at public 
meetings. Naturally the clause was hotly opposed, but eventu- 
ally a compromise was reached by which the prohibition of all 
languages but German does not apply to International Con- 

or to election meetings. Moreover, in districts where 
more than sixty per cent. of the native-born population speak 
a non-German tongue, they may use it at public meetings 
during the next twenty years on giving notice to the police; 
and the different States may make further exceptions if they 
please. The Berlin correspondent of the Times says that the 
Radicals explain their acceptance of the law by declaring that 
in spite of its language restrictions it gives new rights of 
public meeting. Itis a highly illiberal Act in any case, and 
even if the Poles manage to get more good than bad out of 
it, they will have one more grudge against the Government. 





Reuter’s Agency reports that the mission of Mr. Mackenzie 
King, Deputy Minister of Labour for Canada, to London con- 
cerning the immigration of Indians into Canada has been 
successfully concluded. Legislation is said to be unlikely, but 
administrative measures will be taken to discourage Indians 
from emigrating to Canada, on the ground that the climate 
and the conditions of labour are unsuited to them, When 
asked whether race-feeling entered into the agitation in Canada, 
Mr. Mackenzie King said that it was an economic question, 
and that Canada was considering first the interests of Indians 
themselves. We can hardly say yet whether the administra- 
tive action is likely to satisfy Canada, but it is a good sign 
that the Dominion Government has sent a representative to 
London to discuss what is chiefly an Imperial question. We 
gather that Indians will not be excluded who, despite all 
dissuasion, insist on facing the climate and the hostile feeling 
of Canada. 


On Tuesday Asiatic immigration in all its bearings was 
discussed by the Colonial Section of the Society of Arts 
after Mr. Richard Jebb had read a paper. Mr. Jebb argued 
that the Natal Act, imposing an education test, ought to be 
applied to all the self-governing Colonies. Mr. Chamberlain 
had recommended it in 1897, and it had the advantage of 
being an elastic restraint. He also advocated the nostrum of 
a Protective fiscal system for India. Mr. Lyttelton said the 
fact must be accepted that the self-governing Colonies were 
irrevocably determined not to admit effective competition by 
Asiatics. He referred to the reports from South Africa 
that an attempt was being made to shut out even black 
indigenous labour, and remarked: “It is a _ strange 
system of world ethics which, on the acquisition of a 
country by invasion and the dispossession of the aboriginal 
inhabitants, would dispute the right of the latter to 
work.” The question whether Britain could continue in- 
definitely to support the Colonies in excluding Asiatics was 
avery grave one. In effect, the pretension of the Western 
nations was that they should eompete freely throughout the 
whole East, while the East was to have no access to the West. 
Mr. Lyttelton put the case clearly and bravely. There is 
much to be said for having the whole matter discussed without 
reserve, as Lord Ampthill suggested, by an Imperial Con- 
ference, if necessary summoned for the purpose. 


Lord Lansdowne was entertained at dinner on Wednesday 
night by the Conservative Club, and in replying to the toast 
of his health spoke at length on the political situation. The 
Radical Party, he observed, were on the eve of a wholly new 
departure in which they would start from a much lower plane 
of prestige and reputation than that from which they started 
two years ago. In finance they had chosen a moment at which 
a very large augmentation of national expenditure in the 
immediate future was inevitable for the inauguration of an 
old-age pension scheme which might cost anything up to 
£30,000,000. The campaign against the House of Lords 
Lord Lansdowne described as the dampest of all damp 
fireworks. Indeed, he went so far as to say that nine out of 
ten of his countrymen believed it was far better that the 
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House of Lords should make an occasional mistake than 
that the House of Commons should be given an absolutely 
free hand to deal with legislation. Lord Lansdowne con- 
cluded by appealing to the new Government to avail them- 
selves of their opportunities in a spirit of moderation. In 
that case they would find the Opposition critical, but certainly 
not obstructive. 


An interesting ceremony was performed in the East End 
of London on Tuesday, when the remains of Emanuel 
Swedenborg were removed from the Swedish Lutheran Church 
in Princes Square for reburial in Sweden. The coffin of 
Swedenborg was opened in 1817 by two Swedish Army officers, 
who removed the head with the hope of selling it to the 
Swedenborgians. They failed in this sinister plan, and when 
one of the thieves died, the head was discovered and restored 
to the coffin. The bedy was taken from the vault on Tuesday 
in the presence of the Swedish Minister and many members 
of the New Church. Those who cannot accept the reality of 
the visions or the Gnostic-like anthropomorphism of the New 
Church creed may still heartily admire the high standard of 
conduct and spirituality of the Church, and remember that the 
creed itself appealed to such men as Coleridge and Emerson. 
The distribution of Swedenborgians in Britain is curious. In 
one Essex town, we believe, they outnumber any other sect. 

The London County Council estimates for 1908-9 were 
explained by Mr. Hayes Fisher on Tuesday. The income for 
the year is put at £10,261,942, and the expenditure at 
£10,557,935, leaving a deficit of £295,993, which can be met 
out of the balance from the previous year. There is an 
addition of one penny to the Education-rate, which stands at 
19d., and the general rate remains at 17d., the total being three 
shillings. The increased Education-rate is the same as under the 
old Council, but it ought to be said that the reduction last year 
of one penny was avowedly made out of balance, and not through 
any reduction in the cost of education. Mr. Hayes Fisher 
urged the Council to consider whether the general rate of 17d. 
ought not to be regarded as a maximum. The debt of the 
Council is nearly fifty millions, and a new loan of two and 
three-quarter millions at 3} per cent. to be issued at par has 
just been sanctioned. The last 34 per cent. loan was issued 
at 97. But in spite of this sign of improved confidence, there 
is much to ponder in Mr. Hayes Fisher's words. New 
responsibilities in education are thrust upon the Council by 
Parliament, which has not considered the expense. And the 
habit of regarding rates as an original source of wealth, 
instead of as a drag on individual prosperity, will become 
incurable if this extraordinary delusion is allowed to persist, 


Mr. Burt, M.P., in his monthly circular to the Northumbrian 
miners offers some striking comments on the recent vote of 
their Association in favour of joining the Labour Representa- 
tion Committee. The constitution of the Labour Repre- 
sentation Committee prescribes not only that a candidate 
shall pledge himself to act with a particular party, but that 
he shall in no circumstances assist any candidate who is not 
of that party. Mr. Burt points out with great force the effect 
of such abstention in a case where no Labour or Labour 
Representation Committee candidate is in the field, and the 
contest is solely between a progressive and a reactionary 
politician. In such a case, “not a word may be said, not a 
line written by the L.R.C. candidate in favour of a person 
with whom he may be in complete agreement.” Mr. Burt 
continues :— 

“To the candidate who conscientiously agrees with the con- 
stitution of the Committee no diiliculty presents itself. He may 
accept the position with alacrity and with perfect honour. But 
to the candidate who differs on essential points, the alternative 
presented seems to be whether he shall give up his principles, his 
independent judgment, and his convictions, or shall tacitly, 
tamely, and dishonestly accept—or pretend to accept—a con- 
stitution and opinions from which he utterly dissents. No one, 
however, is under compulsion to become a candidate. There is 
always one way of escape,—he can retire into private life.” 

It will be interesting to see what effect, if any, Mr. Burt's 
impressive warning will have on the impending vote of the 
members of the Mining Federation on this question. 








Bank Rate, 3 per cent., changed from 3} percent. March 19th. 
Consols (2}) were on Friday 87}—on Friday week 87,5. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


— = 


THE NEW PRIME MINISTER AND THE NEW 
GOVERNMENT. 


R. ASQUITH and the new Government will 
unquestionably start work with hopeful omens. 
Not only has the country very favourable expecta- 
tions of Mr. Asquith’s conduct of public affairs, but 
there is also to be taken into account the national 
characteristic which demands fair play and a clear course 
for any man who undertakes a new and difficult job. 
“Let him have his chance” is a principle of universal 
application with the ordinary Englishman. Of course this 
“law” for the new man is not a period which lasts 
for very long. Still, it is one which rests on genuine 
feeling, and cannot but have its effect on the new 
Prime Minister and the new Government. We say 
the “new” Government advisedly, and in spite of 
the fact that by far the greater part of the Cabinet 
will consist of men who have been in office since the 
autumn of 1905. No doubt in one sense the new 
Cabinet will only be the old Cabinet with the addition of 
two or three new members. Nevertheless, Mr. Asquith’s 
Administration will be essentially a new Government, and 
influenced and controlled by new forces. Not only will 
the directing head be changed, but the corporate entity 
will also be altered, and there will be a general desire for 
a fresh departure. It will, in fact, be a great deal more 
than the old Cabinet with a difference. Admitting 
this, it is interesting to speculate as to which of the 
three distinct forms of Cabinet administration we are 
to live under during the next few years. The first 
of these is the Departmental Cabinet, of which the late 
Cabinet was a striking example, in which each Minister is 
very largely a law unto himself, and conducts the business 
of his office without interference from his colleagues and 
without any desire to interfere with them. The Cabinet 
meets, of course, and discusses matters, but the general 
rule is: “If you don’t bother me, I won't bother you.” 
The result of such a system, as we pointed out some 
time ago, is at first to produce an atmosphere of 
apparent harmony. Ministers are very busy and very 
much absorbed in their own affairs, and the primary 
effect of each man minding his own business is the 
avoidance of all friction. Ultimately, however, the cost 
of such avoidance of friction has to be met. Bills, in a 
literal and a metaphorical sense, are run up in every direc- 
tion, and their payment has to be faced, often with results 
very disagreeable to men who a year or two before boasted 
how smoothly things were going. 

The next kind of government to be considered is that 
in which the Prime Minister is everything and the rest of 
the Ministry not so much his colleagues as his subordinates. 
Though not in form, yet in substance Mr. Gladstone’s two 
last Cabinets took this shape, as also did Lord Beacons- 
field’s second Administration. There is unquestionably a 
good deal to be said for this system. It requires, however, 
a Prime Minister either possessed of an extraordinary power 
of influencing men, or else one with an ascendency in the 
country which makes resistance to his wishes practically 
impossible. The danger of the system is to be found in 
the fact that there is always the possibility of the Prime 
Minister being got hold of by a clique in the Cabinet, 
or else by a clique outside, and of thus becoming subject 
to influences which the majority of his colleagues may 
bitterly resent even though they cannot resist. Finally, 
there is the true Cabinet system, of which we have had 
no very good examples recently, but which prevailed in 
former generations,—the Government in which the Cabinet 
really rules, and in which the Prime Minister is rather the 
foreman of the works who acts for the Cabinet as a 
whole than the autocratic head. In a Government of this 
kind all important measures are carefully, and not merely 
conventionally, discussed and criticised in the Cabinet 
before any public announcement is made in regard to 
them, and the order of the day is always: “ Nothing can 
be said or done till the opinion of the Cabinet has been 
taken.” In such a Cabinet the Prime Minister's influence 
is indirect rather than direct, and is exerted chiefly to 
ascertaining and making the collective will operative 
rather than to obtaining a triumph for his own views. 





We admit that there are considerable drawbacks to such 
system. It makes for inaction rather than for actio 
and for slowness rather than for swiftness. It oan 
an Administration from follies of commission, but is a t 
to land them in those of omission, especially in foreitn 
affairs, and when they are opposed by some able wislder 
of autocratic power on the Continent such as Bismarck 
On the whole, however, we are inclined to think that this 
last system is the best,—that is, the least likely to produce 
bad results for the country and for Ministers. But 
it demands great vigilance and great circumspection on 
the part of the Prime Minister. It remains to be seen 
which of these forms the new Government will adopt. For 
ourselves, we trust it will not be the Departmental form 
the ill effects of which are so apparent just now. What 
we believe would suit the situation of the country best 
would be an old-fashioned Cabinet Government.” The 
difficulty, however, of getting Ministers who have been 
accustomed for two years to act almost entirely on their 
own responsibility to agree to such a change must 
obviously be very great. Therefore we fear that a 
Departmental Cabinet is likely to be still our fate. 

It remains to ask what will be the policy of the new 
Government. We say plainly that if it is to be the policy 
of that which it succeeds, its life will be short and precarious, 
If, however, it has the courage to conduct a new policy 
then it may very well be that it will regain the confidence of 
the country. What should this new policy be? The 
Westminster Gazette in a very able and striking leading 
article on Monday declares that “the Government will 
more and more have to remember that they are the 
trustees of Free-trade.” We need hardly say that nothing 
could be more satisfactory to us than such a change as 
this. As soon as the General Election was over, we 
ventured to tell the Government that they were placed 
in office as ‘the trustees of Free-trade,” and that it was 
their duty to act as trustees, and to remember that a 
victory won on the Free-trade issue did not give them the 
right to use their triumph to carry all sorts of purely 
party measures. On several other occasions during the 
course of the last two years we have reminded the Govern- 
ment of this trusteeship, but, unfortunately, with very 
little encouragement. Indeed, our Liberal contemporaries, 
including, if we remember rightly, the Westminster Gazette, 
told us in polite language to mind our own business, 
and added that we must not forget that the Govern- 
ment were a Liberal Government, and that they had other 
things besides Free-trade to think about. Though Free- 
trade was no doubt very important, it was not everything. 
That was in effect, though not, of course, in words, the 
answer we received. Our satisfaction, then, in finding the 
Westminster Gazette a convert to the principle that the 
Government are primarily “trustees of Free-trade” is 
naturally very great. 

But it is no good to accept this principle merely in 
words. If it is to be of any use to the cause of Free- 
trade, it must be followed by action, and by action of a 
kind which, we fully admit, will necessarily be disagreeable 
to a great many Liberals, including the editor of the West- 
minster Gazette. It is useless for a trustee to make fine 
speeches about his devotion to the duties of his office as a 
preliminary to a breach of trust. If the trustee theory 
means anything more than empty words, it must mean 
that the Liberals should refrain from doing that which 
later is certain to lead to the overthrow of our present fiscal 
system. ‘They must not lay the foundations of Protection 
in the name of free exchange. As all true Free-traders 
know, the short cut to Protection is through large national 
expenditure. The last and most effective alias for Tariff 
Reform is “broadening the basis of taxation.” To 
broaden the basis of taxation you require an excuse, and 
that excuse is the necessity for raising a huge revenue. 
Mr. Balfour, wishing to find a reason for putting himself 
right with his own friends, told the House of Commous 
the other day that in order to carry out social reform 
a great deal of money would be wanted, and that this 
money can only be got by broadening the basis of taxation, 
—in other words, by a tariff. It is idle for Liberals to 
say that they mean to have large expenditure and still keep 
our present fiscal system. They must know in their hearts 
that such an assertion is untrue. They realise, also, if 
they are honest to themselves and the nation, that they 
will sooner or later be succeeded by a Government under 
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no obligations to Free-trade, and that such a Government 
will find in large expenditure exactly the easy road to 
Protection which they desire. That being so, it must 
surely be the duty of those who consider themselves first 
and foremost the trustees of Free-trade to avoid bloated 





expenditure. A ai 
But considering the dangers of the European situation, 


and therefore the necessity of strong armaments, there is 
only one way of keeping taxation within reasonable bounds, 
and that is by the avoidance of large expenditure on 
so-called social reforms. Yet the Government are con- 
templating the most expensive and the most dangerous of 
all proposals for social reform. It is impossible to 
adopt old-age pensions without an expenditure of at 
jeast eight millions a year, and this will only lay the 
foundations of a scheme which will ultimately cost 
thirty millions a year. If once the country is committed 
to a system of old-age pensions, the cry of the Tariff 
Reformers, “Put us in office and we will finish the job 
which the Government have begun, but have not had the 
luck or the wit or the abutity to carry through,” will be 
irresistible. ‘Therefore there is no exaggeration in saying 
that the Government, if they persist in their scheme of 
old-age pensions, will be guilty of a breach of that trustee- 
ship in regard to Free-trade which the Westminster Gazette 
Jaces as their ideal. Unfortunately the Westminster seems 
to be totally unaware of this fact, for a few lines below our 
previous quotation come the words: “ We look forward to 
a Session devoted in the main to the reform of the Poor 
law, and accompanying this, a serious attempt to deal 
with the question of the unemployed.” Poor Law reform is, 
of course, a euphemism for old-age pensions,—that is, for 
jndiscriminate outdoor relief to aged persons to the tune 
of at least eight millions ayear. Forsucha trusteeship in 
the matter of Free-trade we say at once that we have no use. 
If the new Government really desire to win the right to call 
themselves the trustees of F'ree-trade, they must abandon 
their proposals in the matier of old-age pensions. This 
js a test case, and we sincerely trust that those Unionist 
Free-traders who agree with the Spectator, and who 
offer a true and not a lip service to Free-trade, will 
at the coming by-elections remember that it is a test 
case. A Government who lay the foundations for a 
universal system of old-age pensions are also laying the 
foundations of Protection, an1l cannot possibly claim to 
be trustees of Free-trade. 





THE SUGAR-TAX—BURDEN OR RELIEF ? 


] HAT are the Government going to do about the 
Sugar-duties ? They admitted last year, in effect, 

that the tax was per se a bad tax, and only justified by 
the imperative needs of the Exchequer during a period of 
financial strain. No doubt the duty has the fiscal merit 
of being a good “drawing” tax. Very little, if any, of 
the rise in prices finds its way into private pockets 
instead of into the Treasury. This, however, is its sole, 
though we admit a very important, merit. Looked at from 
every other point of view, it is au exceedingly bad and an 
exceedingly onerous tax. All schools of political economists 
agree in holding that taxes on raw materials on the one 
hand, and taxes on the food of the people on the other, 
are bad taxes, and, if possible, to be avoided. But the 
Sugar-tax has the “bad eminence” of combining both 
these objections. It is both a tax on food and a tax on 
raw material. Sugar plays a part in almost every meal 
partaken of by the richest and the poorest in the land. 
Not only does it enter the teacup of old age, but most 
forms of fancy bread and every sort of cake, from the 
“currant loaf” to the pound- or wedding-cake, have sugar 
in them in a greater or lesser degree. It is present in the 
plainest as in the richest of puddings, and it is sauce to 
many of our meats. We eat it in the currant jelly 
served with mutton, hare, and venison, and in the apple 
sauce which mitigates the rebellious richness of pork 
and goose. It supplies half, or more than half, the weight 
of the jam at the breakfast of the well-to-do and at the poor 
man’s tea. Save for the flavouring, it constitutes all the 
“sweets” and most of the chocolates of childhood. A 
generation or two ago sugar was regarded as merely an 
ornament of diet ; but now all doctors recognise that it 1s an 
essential item of food, especially for the young. Without 
it it would not be possible to rear healthy children. The 
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enumeration we have just made of the various forms in 
which sugar appears at the table illustrates also how great 
a part sugar plays as a raw material. It is a raw material 
not only in the sweet factory, the jam factory, the chocolate 
and cocoa factory, but also in the aerated-water factory, 
the brewery, the bakery, and the biscuit works. Nor is this 
all. Sugar is immensely used in a vast number of manu- 
factured objects. ‘To take one example only. Leather 
is often heavily dressed with sugar to increase its 
weight. A propos of this fact, Mr. Chiozza Money adds 
in Thursday's Daily News another example of the follies 
and anomalies of indirect taxation. In order to show that 
their leather is not faked with sugar, the Government 
of the Australian Commonwealth stamp leather exports 
with an official declaration that they contain “not more 
than five per cent. of crystal sugar.” Certain bales so 
stamped were recently held back by the Custom House 
here as goods partly composed of sugar—i.e., confectionery 
—and were not released till the Sugar tax had been paid 
upon them. 

It is unnecessary for us to elaborate the case for relief 
in the matter of sugar. But such relief would not only be 
of very great assistance to the poorest of the poor at a 
time when trade depression is threatened and wages are 
likely to be lower, but would also act as a strong stimulant 
to employment in very many trades. The confectioners, 
the biscuit-makers, the jam manufacturers, the makers of 
aerated waters, and the owners of chocolate and cocoa 
works have shown that their trades have languished owing 
to the increased prices which they have been obliged to 
charge as the result of the enhancement of their raw 
material. Hence the abolition of the Sugar-tax would 
mean more work, and more work brought about in the best 
and inost legitimate of ways. Unquestionably the Govern- 
ment ought to abolish or reduce the Sugar-tax, provided 
that they can do so without causing a deficit, and this they 
can do. Itis clear from the published figures as to revenue 
and expenditure that the Government will have at the 
very least three millions available for the reduction of 
taxation. This would enable them with complete safety 
at least to halve the present Sugar-tax. What, then, 
forbids action so beneficial to the manufacturers, and to 
the people as a whole? The answer that will be made to 
us by party Liberals will no doubt be something of this 
kind :—“ You are talking nonsense in suggesting that the 
Government can abolish or halve the Sugar-tax. You have 
forgotten that Ministers will instead be obliged to raise 
some six millions a year more to pay for old-age pensions. 
Even though only a portion of this expenditure can now 
come into this year’s Budget—the establishment of the 
machinery for old-age pensions is bound to take a certain 
time—it is impossible in view of such extra expenditure to 
reduce taxation. Instead of the reduction of taxes you are 
maundering about, new taxation, and on a very consider- 
able scale, will be required.” 

Here, then, is the crux. The Government have two 
courses before them. On the one hand, they can halve the 
Sugar-taxes this year, with the prospect of abolishing them 
altogether in the course of the next two years, and thus do 
the most Liberal and democratic of acts,—that is, relieve 
the poor from a very heavy burden. Or they can adopt the 
alternative of not only refusing to relieve the people of any 
part of their existing burdens, but instead can very greatly 
add to the weight which is now pressing upon them,— 
in order to give to old people a dole which in substance, 
though not in name, will be a quite inadequate form of 
indiscriminate outdoor relief to aged paupers, a sum not 
enough to keep them in comfort and yet enough to strangle 
and destroy self-help in the matter of provision for old 
age. Which alternative will the Government choose ? 
That is the question. We refuse to admit that the Govern- 
ment are already so hopelessly committed in the matter of 
old-age pensions that they cannot adopt the alternative of 
relief from taxation. Certain pledges were no doubt made 
by the late Prime Minister, but we hold that they do not 
bind the new Administration, unless they are deliberately 
endorsed by it. The Asquith Government, in spite of the 
fact that Mr. Asquith in his capacity of Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to the late Administration was committed, start 
with a clean sheet of paper. If they have the courage to 
do so, they may surely declare that after due consideration 
they have come to the conclusion that it would be more 
beneficial to the people of this country to relieve them 
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from half the Sugar-tax than to give old-age pensions, and 
in doing so add very largely to the existing burden of 
taxation. The alternative is one which all those who 
desire the abolition of the Sugar-tax should press 
very strongly upon the Government at the coming by- 
elections. Every Minister who seeks re-election should be 
asked to pledge himself to the abolition, or at any rate 
the reduction, of the Sugar-tax in the coming Budget. 
If he refuses to give such a pledge, he should not reeeive 
the support of those who believe that what the poor of 
this country want is relief from taxation, and not the 
imposition of new burdens. 





THE ELECTIONS IN PORTUGAL. 


O the friends of Portugal the result of the elections of 
last Sunday is, on the whole, most acceptable. It was 
feared that the Republicans might win, or, what would 
have been even worse, might have obtained such an equality 
at the polls as would have encouraged all the discontented 
who are prepared to risk a civil war. The result, however, 
shows that, whatever the dislike for Senhor Franco’s 
Administration, or for the personality of the late King, 
the body of the people outside Lisbon desire that the 
Monarchy should continue, and are either friendly to King 
Manoel personally, or are disposed to wait and see what 
the result of the change in the occupancy of the throne 
maybe. The majority are probably in theright. The new 
King has freed them from the tyrannical, though possibly 
well-intentioned, Premier ; has sought for men who will be 
acceptable to all the moderate parties, the better Republi- 
cans included; and has shown himself entirely free of 
certain defects which obscured the better qualities of his 
father, King Carlos. The late King was always in debt, 
and as he was inclined to pay his debts, he frequently 
sought increases in his civil allowances. King Manoel, on 
the other hand, has definitely refused the large increase to 
his personal income recently granted at the instigation of 
Senhor Franco and accepted by King Carlos. To the mass 


of electors a King’s income, unless derived from private 
property, always seems extravagantly large, the allow- 


ances even of our own dynasty, though it is by far tho 
poorest in Europe, being often a subject of acrid 
criticism. King Manoel therefore is popular, and as 
he appears also to be competent, his position at the 
head of the State may probably be beneficial. He can 
choose the seven Ministers who make up the Cabinet in 
Portugal with a better judgment than a “ jobbed” majority 
can. The great intrigue by which in Portugal, as in 
Spain, the spoils of office are distributed in a kind of 
arranged rotation has hitherto prevented anything like 
true economy, nor is there any ground for supposing 
that Republican chiefs would have been less self-seeking 
or more disposed to insist on a strict control of national 
expenditure. Republicans spend just as recklessly as 
Monarchists, and there is no class in Portugal, or, indeed, 
in Southern Europe, which is able and willing to conduct 
the affairs of the State without considering its personal 
gains or the amount of its official incomes. The 
majority of politicians in Portugal, in Spain, in Italy, and, 
theugh in a less degree, even in Austria, are, in fact, pro- 
fessionals, and look to their own emoluments and dignities 
as objects of the highest interest. For the rest, they are in 
ability much of a muchness, with the reservation that the 
Monarchists wish to conciliate the middle class, while the 
Republicans are tempted to court the lower strata of 
the multitude. These facts, which are true about all 
Southern Europe, are specially true about Portugal, where 
the mass of the people really belong to three races, two of 
them rather below the ordinary European standard. The 
men of the North and Centre of Portugal still retain 
a trace of the old Visigothic strain, while those of the 
South are tainted in certain localities with a negro 
admixture. These latter are, it is alleged, the descendants 
of slaves imported from Africa to work the great estates of 
the old nobility. The population of the capital, instead of 
being the most intelligent in the country, is exceptionally 
debased, and the agriculturists, who are the best of the 
whole people, have acquired a habit—probably from hope- 
lessness—of abstaining from the polls. The moderating 
influence of a wise King is therefore peculiarly wanted, 
and there is reason for hoping that the new Monarch may 
turn out to be the kind of statesman so urgently demanded. 





a 
He is certainly very young—only eighteen—but he ; 
assisted, perhaps guided, by his mother, of whose capacity 
there seems to be as little doubt as there is of her eo 
and readiness to lead. tees 
, It is to be hoped that the new Government will devote 
itself seriously to the development of trade. Portugal 
can produce many things besides her heavy wines 
and any widening in the area of occupation must 
tend to the development of a middle class, which is 
now arrested by an evil severely felt in Spain, Italy 
and Portugal,—the tendency of a multitude of the best 
citizens in each country to seek careers across the Atlantic 
It is the energetic who emigrate, and in Italy the number 
of emigrants is so large that but for their tendency to 
merge in the resident population they might almost 
control one or two of the South American States. Aj] 
ambitious Spaniards swarm out from Spain to Spanish 
America, while the stronger minded of the Portuguesg 
find in Brazil a home for their energies in which they can 
flourish. They are, to begin with, willing to work in ways 
which in the Mother-country they would avoid, and they 
leave behind them, if not the refuse, at least the most 
indolent classes of the population. They would stay if 
there were profitable careers open, and if they stayed 
they would secure the election of better Parliaments, the 
appointment of better Judges, and such a purifica. 
tion of opinion that the Executive would gradually 
become less self-seeking and more devoted to the per- 
manent interests of the country. It is a pity that no 
party has yet arisen seeking to merge Portugal in Spain, 
and thus to acquire with larger territory and more 
numerous population broader ideas and more ambitious 
hopes. There might then be a career for the Peninsula 
such as General Prim dreamed of when he offered the 
crown of a reunited Iberia to Ferdinand of Portugal, amidst 
which the hatred said to exist between the two peoples— 
as it was supposed to exist between our own Scotch and 
English lower classes—might, perhaps, be very rapidly 
soothed away. But this will hardly happen until education 
has raised the masses a step or two above their present 
intellectual position. After all, Portugal was once a 
great maritime Power, while the Spaniards alone among 
mankind have rivalled the British as a colonising 
force. The races which have stamped themselves so deep 
into the richest and almost the largest of the continents 
cannot be wholly wanting in the governing aptitude, 
while none, not even the French, possess a dominion 
geographically so well situated, with a soil so rich, a 
climate so salubrious, and a fortune in minerals so 
enviable. Neither Spain nor Portugal has in recent 
years made much impression on the world, but they are 
beyond external attack; and while the history of Spain 
reveals her military strength, that of the Peninsular War 
shows clearly that if only they were well disciplined and 
led, the soldiers of Portugal might be made ready to stand 
side by side with those of any Power in the world. It is 
not in the country which honours the memory of Wellington 
that there will be any disposition to detract from the 
Portuguese soldiers as incapable of successful battle. The 
instinct which makes the North despise the South rests, 
in truth, upon little evidence and no long period of history. 
Italians once governed the world ; Spaniards conquered 
and civilised a continent ; and in every part of the Asiatie 
and African worlds Portuguese were once the successful 
pioneers. What has happened to them that Northerners, 
who once dreaded their cunning as well as their courage, 
should hold them incapable of new careers ? 





SIR HENRY CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN. 
IR HENRY CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN, who we 


sincerely hope may yet regain enough strength, now 
that he is released from the burden of office, to prolong 
his life in comfort and happiness, leaves behind him in 
Parliament a very distinct and pleasant memory, from 
which we think the country may draw a profitable lesson. 
A Liberal Government, with its diverse and ardent 
elements, is necessarily more difficult to hold together than 
a Conservative Government, and Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman admittedly succeeded in this difficult task to an 
extraordinary degree. One hears it said on all sides, “ No 
one else could have done it.” Of course it may be argued 
that as Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman had an enormous 
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ecould do pretty well what he liked without fear 
of disaster. We cannot agree. The stronger the Liberal 
Party is when in power, the more liberty will the con- 
flicting elements inside it take in the assertion of their 
particular opinions. A Parliamentary catastrophe seems 
so improbable that they tug hard, and without the least 
apprehension, to bring the more or less balancing views of 
the Cabinet further over to their side. There have been 
rumours during the leadership of Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman that this or that section, exasperated at losing 
influence inside the party, or at having its dearest 

rinciples affronted, was going to put a pistol to the 
Government’s head, or retire into a cave, or do some one 
or other of those acts of revolt which are familiar and 
traditional. But the rumours have passed like April 
showers, and every time Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man has appeared again in the sunshine of his party’s 
favour, if indeed he can be said—and we think he cannot 
—to have ceased at any moment to enjoy it. There must 
be some definite cause for his short but unbroken 
triumph of management—remember that his notable 
ascendency over his party in Parliament has been main- 
tained simultaneously with a decline of Liberal feeling in 
the country—and it will be worth while to try to define 
briefly what it is. 

Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman is a man of what we 
might call intelligent plainness of thought. Like most 
Scotsmen, he is a philosopher; but he is incapable of fine- 
spun or decorative subtleties. He has always displayed 
(and this was invaluable) a comfortable ability to “sit 
tight” without fussing. He has always been sympathetic, 
genial, and courteous. But these incidental qualities would 
not have been noticed and valued if there had not been a 
universal conviction that he was where he was because he 
had never expressly aimed at the position. He liked 
political life, and he held it his duty to live that life; but 
every one must have felt that if Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman had missed being Prime Minister, the loss would 
not have cost him one sleepless night. He was ready to 
rule if wanted, but if not wanted he would have been the 
last man in the world to try to direct circumstances. 
Rather he accepted them dutifully. He has always been 
quite without selfish ambition. It is difficult to estimate 
what a reassuring fact this absence of personal ambition 
must be to the followers of a great personage. ‘They know 
that their claims will never be pettily subordinated to his ; 
they can predict the path he will tread with an astronomical 
certainty. During the South African War Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman was one of the most unpopular 
men in England, and it is inconceivable that a politician 
with more ambitions than principles would have uttered that 
well-remembered phrase about “methods of barbarism.” 
Of course we cannot, and could not, agree with the sense 
of that phrase ; but it was in itself a token of honesty. 
We believe that Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman directed 
all his attacks at the military policy, which included the 
burning of farms, and not at the soldiers who were the 
mere agents of it. But at a time when the grossest 
slanders were being circulated abroad about British soldiers 
distinctions such as this needed to be made not only 
much more carefully but repeatedly. Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman having said what he thought, however, left 
the phrase, without further explanation, to be used in 
Britain against himself, appareutly with no thought of 
sheltering himself from abuse, the violence of which he 
could easily have abated. If the unpopularity he suffered 
then had not had in it the seeds of popularity, the quick 
change from his position at the end of the war to the 
general esteem and liking now felt for him would have 
been astonishing. But really it is not astonishing, for 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman is one of those men who 
are bound to be popular in the long run, simply because 
they do not hunt or advertise for public favour. And his 
singleness of mind never had in it any of that unpleasant 
suspiciousness of the motives of others which marked some 
of his fellow-martyrs. If “Pro-Boers” were despised, 
their discredit was only comparable with that which many 
of them imposed upon Imperialists who happened sincerely 
to differ from them. We do not exaggerate in saying that 
scarcely one moderate Liberal was given credit in his 
support of the South African policy for anything but 
infidelity or culpable timidity by those who swelled 
with the subtle gratification of martyrdom. But Sir 
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Henry Campbell-Bannerman was not like that; he 
imputed no unworthy motives, and if he remembered, 
he at least forgave. The constitution of his Cabinet was 
a proof of his generosity and good sense. 

We must not pretend to be surprised that Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman’s virtues led him to so great a success 
in the management of that complicated human machine, 
a great party, because we find that fourteen years ago, when 
Mr. Campbell-Bannerman was very much less thought of 
and spoken of, we said that they were likely to do so. We 
wrote then:—“*To the man who does not worry about 
magazine-rifles and Army grievances, the figure of the 
Secretary of State for War is the merest shadow. No 
wonder, then, he rubs his eyes and asks: What sort of a 
man is this Mr. Campbeli-Bannerman, and why when he 
speaks does he,speak with authority, and not like the 
ordinary Ministerial nonentity?...... The explanation 
is that though the public at large has not realised the 
fact, Mr. Campbell-Bannerman is one of the five most 
important men in the Gladstonian party, and that if the 
three most important had to be named, they would, in spite 
of all appearances, be Lord Rosebery, Mr. Morley, and 
Mr. Campbell-Banzerman,—not Lord Rosebery, Mr. 
Morley, and Mr. Asquith. So important, indeed, is the 
position occupied by Mr. Campbell-Bannerman that it 
has been freely said in the inner circle of Gladstonians 
that if Mr. Gladstone retired, he would be the only person 
capable of stilling ‘ the fierce conflict of sects and factions, 
ambitious of ascendency.’” We noticed then the absence 
of fussiness which has always distinguished Sir Henry. 
He succeeded Sir George Trevelyan as Irish Secretary, 
and at once showed that he knew how to hold his tongue 
and keep his temper. He “sat doggedly on and treated 
the Irish Party like one of the mists of his native 
land,—a tiresome phenomenon, but not one to be overcome 
by indignation.” He lay low and kept as “snug” as 
possible. At one time he made a political joke which 
happened to take the popular fancy, particularly in Scot- 
land. Hespoke of his conversion to Home-rule as “finding 
salvation.” If he had been an ill-balanced man, he would 
thereafter have set up for a political wit. But he knew 
better, and still lay low. He has lain low assiduously ever 
since; he may have appeared to drift, but when called 
upon he has somehow always showed that he was able to 
direct the tide; he has made use of opportunities quietly 
without being in any derogatory sense an opportunist; he 
has excited no rivalries and created no enemies. 

In paying this sincere tribute to Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman’s instinct for management we take back 
nothing we have said recently about some of the 
Bills he has sanctioned. It is, alas! only too possible 
for a high-minded and generous man to conceive 
measures which are creditable to his heart, and even to his 
head, but which betray a fatal lack of human experience 
in some respects. Knowledge of the House of Commons, 
which Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman has to perfection, 
avails nothing against ignorance of the results that certain 
laws may produce in the character and the homes of poor 
people. ‘That learning comes only by personal contact, 
and may be found abundantly in a district visitor or a 
hospital nurse, and yet be missed entirely in a Prime 
Minister. But the one clear lesson to be extracted from 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s career is this: that a 
man may not be an orator (Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man is not), and may produce no great measure (Sir Henry 
Campbell- Bannerman has produced none), and may not be a 
resolute and untiring champion of a cause which he will never 
let alone till he has accomplished it (Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman has delayed fatally in his opposition to the 
House of Lords), and yet by modest and honest qualities, 
spiced with sympathy for his fellow-man, he may reach 
the highest position in this land. More than that, he can 
hold that position not only without provoking jealousy, but 
while preserving the trust and affection of all his colleagues 
and supporters. He comes, like Mark Antony, not “ to 
steal away their hearts,” but as “a plain blunt man”; yet 
he does steal away their hearts, while Brutus, the orator, 
does not. 





HOUSING REFORM AND ITS COST. 
QO” customary procedure in matters of social improve- 
ment runs on well-defined lines. When the need of 
doing something in this direction is first recognised, we 
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are naturally impressed by the difference of local circum- 
stances, and the difficulty of laying down any rules that 
shall be equally applicable to all parts of the country. 
From this dilemma there is an obvious way of escape. 
Local conditions must be best understood by those who 
live among them. The sense of a public want secures the 
passing of a general Act of Parliament ; the consciousness 
of our want of acquaintance with the objects for which 
we are legislating suggests the prudence of leaving the 
newly made law to be applied by those who are better 
informed than ourselves. ‘The statute creates large powers 
of remedying abuses, but it leaves it to the local authorities 
to say whether these powers shall be used. By and by 
comes the digcovery that the authorities in question are 
less anxious than we supposed to carry out the improve- 
ments for which we have placed the means at their disposal. 
Their knowledge of local wants is balanced, often more 
than balanced, by their appreciation of local obstacles. 
In this way there grows up a demand for further legis- 
lation. 
powers already exist; what is absent is the necessary 
readiness to use them in those to whom the application of 
them has been entrusted. The natural thing to do, there- 
fore, is to transfer that discretion to another and a more 
enlightened authority. This method of legislation has 
one obvious weakness. In the first instance, the knowledge 
that the responsibility will rest with the local authorities 
may make Parliament careless as regards the measure and 
character of the powers it creates, and when at a later 
stage these powers are made universal, they may turn out 
to have consequences which were not fully foreseen. 
so easy to make that compulsory which at first was optional 
that we may not stop to consider whether, had we con- 
templated this step at starting, we should have given the 
earlier Act the precise shape it wears. 

The first clause of Mr. Burns’s Housing, Town Planning, 
&c., Bill is cast in the familiar form. It provides that 
Part III. of the Housing of the Working Classes Act of 1890 
shall extend to and tuke effect in every place for which it has 
not been adopted as if it had been adopted. 
turn to this third part of the earlier Act we find that it 
is concerned with the provision of lodging-houses for the 
working classes, that under the term lodging-houses 
is included “separate houses or cottages,” and that “ the 


expression cottage may include a garden of not more than | 


half an acre.” The procedure under this Act leaves its 
application in the first instance to the rural sanitary 
authority in each district. If this authority wishes to 
adopt the Act, it must apply to the County Council for 
permission to do so; and if the County Council, after 
holding an inquiry on the spot, is of opinion that the 
accommodation which the rural sanitary authority wishes 
to provide is necessary for the proper housing of the working 
classes, and that it is prudent for the local authority to pro- 
vide it, “ having regard to the liability which will be incurred 
by the rates,” it may grant the certificate without which 
the rural sanitary authority cannot carry out its scheme. 
The present Bill substitutes an application to the Local 
Government Board for that to the County Council, and 
gives to “ any four inhabitant householders” of the parish 
the right to invoke its intervention. Whenever the neces- 
sary four householders complain to the Local Government 
Board that the local authority have failed to exercise the 
powers vested in them by the Act of 1890, the Board may, 
after holding a local inquiry, declare the local authority to 
be in default, and direct that authority to carry out the 
works mentioned in the Order, and this direction may be 
enforced by mandamus. This extension of the earlier 
Act may have large consequences. There are few country 


parishes, probably, where the accommodation for the | 


working classes is adequate alike in amount and in 


character, and the cases in which four resident 
inhabitant householders will be found willing to call 
in the services of the Local Government Board are 


likely to be very much more numerous than when the 
aid invoked is that of a local body, elected possibly for the 
sole object of keeping down the rates. Nor is it only 
Part III. of the principal Act that is affected by the 
present Bill. Part 1. of that Act arms the urban local 
authorities with power to declare any houses, courts, or 


alleys within their jurisdiction unfit for human habita- | 


tion, to pronounce the narrowness, closeness, bad 
arrangement, or the bad conditions of the streets or 


A little examination shows that the necessary | 


It is | 


When we | 








houses, or the want of light, air, ventilation, or proper 
conveniences, or any other sanitary defects, dangerous to 
the health of the inhabitants, and thereupon to make a 
scheme for the improvement of the condemned area. By 
Clause XII. of Mr. Burns’s Bill the Local Government 
Board may make an Order requiring the local authorit 
to carry out any of the works referred to in Part I. of the 
principal Act. There is a similar provision for vesting the 
power of enforcing the closing and demolition of unhealthy 
houses at present exercised by the local authority in the 
Local Government Board, and Orders made under either 
of these heads may also be enforced by mandamus 
Apparently the four inhabitant householders will have no 
locus standi under this clause; but any serious and well. 
grounded complaint will have a much better chance of 
being listened to when it is made to a central authority 
with a Parliamentary chief than when it has to take its 
chance of getting the ear of a locally elected body. 

We have little fault to find with these provisions. [t jg 
matter of common knowledge that all over the country 
there are houses inhabited which are not fit for habitation 
and that in almost every large town there are areas crowded 
| with human beings which supply none of the conditions 
| necessary to healthy life. It is equally notorious that the 
authorities to which the existing law commits the duty of 
dealing with these cases do for various reasons leave that 
| duty unperformed. There is hardly a medical officer of 
| health, probably, who would not admit, if challenged, that 

he allows case after case of this kind to go unreported 
| because he knows that the local authority will not act on hig 
recommendation, and that by pressing unwelcome advice on 
them he will only injure his chance of being listened to on 
| other occasions. Nor do we question that in these respects 
Mr. Burns’s Bill is likely to have excellent results. But 
in practice it seldom answers to dissociate results, however 
good, from the cost at which they are obtained. It is now 
proposed to make the central authority the governing force 
in the settlement of the housing question, and it can hardly 
be denied that the experience of seventeen years has made 
the necessity of such a change evident. The difficulties in 
the way of effective action are so grave that the local 
authorities shrink from encountering them. They admit 
the existence of the evil, but they plead—or, rather, they 
would plead if they spoke at all—that if they attempt to 
cure it they will only provoke worse evils still. When the 
demolition of unhealthy houses is certain to leave their 
inhabitauts homeless, it is very hard to induce a local 
authority to take the steps which lead to such a 
result. It is true there are valuable provisions in 
the thirteenth and fourteenth clauses of the Bill for 
compelling owners to put their houses in order, and 
it is probable that these provisions will be strengthened 
in Committee. But a large part of the cost of im- 
provements, particularly in large areas, will necessarily 
fall on the community, and it is certainly open to question 
whether the distribution of the burden, which at present 
is perfectly just, will be equally so when this Bill becomes 
law. So long as the decision whether an Act of Parlia- 
ment shall be adopted in a particular district is vested in 
the local authority, it is only reasonable that they should 
bear the cost of improvements which they have undertaken 
of their own free will. But when these improvements are 
forced upon them by a superior authority, when they are 
left no choice in the matter, when the direction hitherto 
given them to consider whether, “ having regard to the 
liability which will be incurred by the rates, it is under 
all the circumstances prudent” to do what the needs 
of the district require disappears, and the decision is 
left absolutely to the Local Government Board, the 
situation is changed. Local authorities are well accus- 
tomed to having to find their share of a national 
burden. In future they will have to find the whole 
of a purely local burden which yet is imposed, not 
by any local body, but by Parliament. If the local 
circumstances were everywhere the same, there might not 
be much force in this distinction. Whether the money 
comes from the rates or from the taxes, it comes out of 
the pockets of much the same persons. But as regards 
the housing of the working classes, the circumstances of 
one district may bear very little likeness to those of another. 
The rates of a parish in which there is overcrowding on a 
great scale, or in which, though there are houses in sufficient 
quantity, the majority of them are not fit to be lived im, 
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pay be terribly high when —— with the financial 
capacity of the ratepayers, and yet be altogether in- 
sofficient to meet the expenditure ordered by the Local 
Government Board. In such a case as this it does 
seem that the central authority should bear some part 
of the burden which it now lays upon the locality, 
and that the discharge of a very costly duty should be 
somewhat lightened in the interest of those on whom, 
in the absence of any such alleviation, it must press 
with very disturbing force. 

We have not left ourselves any space to deal with 
Part II. of the Bill, which contains the new and interesting 
provisions relating to the planning and extension of 
towns. We may say generally, however, that our attitude 
towards these provisions is distinctly sympathetic, and that 
we look forward to the discussion of them in Parliament 
with very favourable expectations. 











AN AUTHORESS OF YESTERDAY. 
oe aside Hans Christian Andersen, is there any 
)) writer who wrote ostensibly for children who ranks 
above Juliana Horatia Ewing? The point is arguable. She 
eould not bave written R. L. Stevenson’s “Child’s Garden of 
Verse,” but really we think a good case might be made out 
for her admission to the second place, if we confine ourselves 
to prose. So far, at least, as English writers are concerned, 
we do not know who could be put above her. The idea of 
writing for children specially is a modern one, and, despite 
the crowd of contemporary scribblers for the schoolroom, 
our choice is not among many. 


Before us at the present moment lies “The Ewing Reader,” | 


a book for the use of schools lately published by the S.P.C.K. 
(Is.), and made up of short selections cut out of Mrs. 
Ewing's stories. From a literary point of view the extracts 
are representative and very well chosen. One or two are so 
good as to make one marvel that their author never won for 
herself a greater name. Indeed, it is impossible to believe but 
that she would have been counted in the first rank of our 
writers of fiction had she been able to maintain for any length 
of time the George Eliot-like level which she occasionally 
reached. 

As a “reader” we do not predict any great success for this 
volume. Children delight in Mrs. Ewing's stories when they 
read them as a whole and for the story, but most of the 
extracts here given will only appeal to the literary critic,— 
and critics as a rule have left their teens behind them. They 
are made and not born. Treating the book, then, from a 
literary standpoint, we congratulate Mrs. Eden, who is 
responsible for the selection, upon the self-control which 
has led her to quote so little from Mrs. Ewing's best- 
known books. In the opinion of the present writer, they 
do not contain her finest work. We have nothing here 
from “The Story of a Short Life,” and very little from the 
immortal “ Jackanapes.” On the other hand, the opening 
scene of “ Jan of the Windmill”—the best thing, to our mind, 


that she ever wrote—is quoted at length, and enough from | 


“Six to Sixteen” to make every true admirer of her work 
regret deeply that she never set herself to write serious 
romance. The public has decided that “ Jackanapes” 
Ewing's masterpiece, and it is no doubt, artistically speaking, 
her most perfect work taken as a whole. But “ Jackanapes” 
and “The Story of a Short Life,” which is very much like it, 
are both painted upon a very small scale. Miss Gatty in her 
sketch of her sister's life, written immediately after her death, 
quotes with approval a critic who compared the former 
book to a Meissonier. For ourselves, we would compare 
beth to exquisite examples of miniature portraiture. There 
is about them a delicacy and a unity of conception and finish 
which are beyond all praise, but they are not very lifelike, 
and are open to the charge of too uniform a prettiness. We 


do not complain of the smallness of their scale; it is essential | 


+ 


tothem. The pathos by which they are pervaded would have 
become cloying had it covered a larger canvas. We are 
conscious throughont that the great art the 
object of the writer are to bring tears to our eyes. 
when are the on the 
laughing at the exploits of two little boys 
or being initiated into the humours of life 
we cannot forget that these things are by the way. 


and great 
Even 
we watching geese green, or 
at the fair, 


in barracks, 
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Everything—humour, drama, reality even—is subordinated 
to the pathetic. “In all things remember the end” was a 
favourite motto of Mrs. Ewing's, and we are told in the sketch 
of her life which we have already quoted that she not in- 
frequently wrote the last chapter of her stories before the 
first. No doubt in so doing she showed herself an artist, 
but we think the necessity for emotional and atmospheric 
foresight in fiction is just now exaggerated by the critics. 
The artist who would hold the mirror up to Nature should 
surely remember that one of the ever-present facts of life is 
that we cannot foresee for a second, and that coming events, 
even in a picture, must not cast too unnaturally deep a shadow 
before. 


None of this criticism, however, applies to “Jan of the 


Windmill.” Most of our readers no doubt remember the 
story. A boy brought up by a miller and his wife displays a 


genius for drawing, is educated by an old Scotch school- 
master, stolen by a travelling pedlar, rescued by a benevolent 
artist, and finally restored to his high-born and prosperous 
parents. So much forthe story, which is for the children; but 
what a power of scene-painting and character-drawing we find 
displayed in the first chapter. We see the mill exposed upon 
the plain, standing amid the bare sameness of a treeless 
landscape, yet looking upon the endless variety of a windy 
sky. “Storm without and within!” ‘So the wind- 
miller might have said, if he had been in the habit of putting 
his thoughts into an epigrammatic form, as a groan from 
his wife and a of thunder ultaneously 
upon his ear, whilst the rain fell scarcely faster than her 
tears.’ The miller’s wife had just lost her youngest child. 
| “For eight full years she had been the meekest of women. 


we read. 


growl broke sin 








If there was a firm (and yet, as he flattered himself, a just 
husband in all that dreary, straggling district, the miller wae 
| that man. And healways did justice to his wife's good qualities 
| —at least to her good quality of submissiveness—and would 
till lately have upheld her before any one as a model of 
domestic obedience.” The l] 
souls who live by the light of a few 
proverbial), and pique themselves on sticking to them to such 
a point, as if it were the greater virtue to abide by a narrow 
rule the less it applied. The kernel of his domestic theory 
was, ‘Never yield, and you never will have to,’ and to this 
he was proud of having stuck against all temptations from a 
real, though hard, affection for his and now, after 
working so smoothly for eight years, had it come tothis ?” In 
her grief he could do nothing with his wife. She no longer 
feared and no longer obeyed him. “She moaned though be bade 
her be silent, she wept in spite of words which had hitherto 
been an effectual styptic to her tears.” He was powerless. 
“ Weakness in human beings is like the strength of beasts, a 
power of which, fortunately, they are not always conscious.” 
Outside the wind blew a hurricane. The miller went back 
to his work dreading the loss of his sails. “How it 
The miller’s wife was an uneducated, commonplace woman 
enough, but, in the excited state of her nervous system, she 
Vv 


‘was one of those good 
(often 


miuer 


small shrewdities 


own; 


m. 


ra ged 


was as sensible as any poet of a kind of 
it.” Into this scene come a man 


comforting harmon 


in the wild sounds with 





|and a woman bringing a | which they desire to 
|find a home. The miller his wife to accept the 
child, and is then frightened at the effect of his act. 
|“ He wished the missus would cry again—that silence 
was worse than anything. hed she would move 





| across the room and take up the cbild, with an intensity that 


| almost amounted to prayer.” The strain of the situation so 


well worked up is relieved as naturally as the storm outside 


|ealms down. An older child asleep in the room wakes, 
is pleased by the sight of the baby, the miller’s wife is 
presently comforted, and the miller expresses his sudden sense 


of relief in the commonplace manner in which he would have 


been sure to express it. “‘Shall un bave a bit of supper, 
missus?” was his cheerful greeting om coming in. But take 
your time,’ he added, seeing ber busy with the baby, ‘take 


} your time.’” Two more extracts from the same story show us, 


first, the little nurse-boy 
which the hard necessity of minding their smaller 


in the children of the poor— 


£ 


a charming study of the tenderness 
brothers 
and sisters oc casionally develops 
and secondly, the old Scotch schoolmaster who discovers the 
Perhaps no more kindly, no more attrac- 


ind than Mrs. 


yenius of tl e l ero, 
tive portrait of a self-educated man could be f 
' Ewing gives us in “ Master Swift.” He Las that fresh delight 
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in desultory reading, that keen pleasure in every exercise of 
the mind for its own sake, which come to those who have 
sought knowledge under difficulties, and have never fallen 
into that attitude of doubt and perpetual distinction which 
seems inseparable from modern culture and is the outcome of 
intellectual satiety. 

The specimens of Mrs. Ewing's lighter work are equally 
well chosen. In her interpretations of animal character she 
followed her master Hans Andersen very close, and, oddly 
enough, the temptation to abuse her gift of pathos never 
comes to her among beasts. 

At her very best Mrs. Ewing wrote for grown-up people. 
Yet every one of her books is calculated to please a child. At 
her best she deals frankly—indeed, one might in a true sense 
say realistically—with that aspect of life which may profitably 
be studied by the young. In her shorter, more laboured, and, 
strange to say, more popular stories she looks deliberately at 
the same side of life through rose-coloured spectacles dim with 
gentle tears. 





THE ENGLISHMAN IN CANADA. 
AST autumn we published some letters on the alleged 
dislike for Englishmen in Canada. By the term 
“Englishman” was meant strictly an Englishman as dis- 
tinguished from a Scotsman, Welshman, or Irishman; and 
the letters were written to challenge or amplify comments of 
our own on an article in the National Review by Mr. C. F. 
Hamilton. Mr. Hamilton had turned his mind to the subject 
after reading discussions on the shortcomings of Englishmen 
in the Canadian newspapers, and his own opinion was that 
the Englishman fails because he expects to find in Canada a 
replica of England. The Englishman can never think of 
Canada except as a kind of annexe; the word “colony” is 
the only description which comes naturally to his lips, 
and the Canadians, who are acutely conscious of nationality, 
resent the word and all its implications. We ourselves 
ventured to think that Mr. Hamilton had not paid enough 
attention to what may be summarised as the silence of the 
Englishman in explaining his unpopularity. He mentioned 
it, indeed, in the very true remark that the English- 
man “assumes that nothing about himself is of interest to 
his new acquaintances”; but he did not seize upon the fact, 
as we believe it to be, that reticence and shyness are often 
mistaken for wilful intolerance and superciliousness. In 
Canada a man who is habitually silent may be thought to be 
“putting on side,” whereas in England silence is always taken 
to be the very negation of “side.” 

A correspondent who had read our remarks wrote 
to us to say that we were mistaken in general about the 
silence of Englishmen. Silence, he said, is characteristic 
only of the best-educated Englishmen, and the ordinary 
English immigrant is more talkative than the average 
Scotsman. In his opinion, the whole cause of the English- 
man’s unpopularity is his ignorance. The Englishman, 
unlike the Scotsman, Irishman, or Welshman, does not 
interest himself in anything outside his immediate range of 
knowledge. The Canadian, intensely concerned in the many 
and.various expressions of national feeling, finds him there- 
fore « narrow and uncongenial element in the body politic,— 
at least until the Englishman has become regenerate by a 
sufficiently long contact with Canadian life. Another corre- 
spondent allowed our hopes and self-respect to rise a little 
from the low degree to which they had been depressed by 
telling us that the unpopularity of Englishmen in Canada is a 
figment and convention. The Englishman had become the 
whipping-boy and villain of the piece at the time of the 
War of American Independence, and his stage-property 
character had followed him all over the continent. The 
label of ridicule was still fastened on him in Canada, 
but conventionally, and not with conviction. Thus en- 
couraged, we wrote some words in defence of the kind 
of man we are said to produce in England. He has his 
faults, as we know only too well; but he likes responsibility, 
and hardly ever shirks it; he is a grumbler and a fabricator 
of grievances, yet he is a law-abiding man, and a moderating 
influence in reckless and critical times; he may be reserved 
and unimaginative, but he is not petty or mean. 

A new and interesting contribution to the controversy 
reaches us now in an article called “The English Character 
and Canadian Conditions,” which appears in the April number 





of the Canadian University Magazine. The writer explores 
the English character from its ethnical origins downwards, 
and says consoling things and disquieting things. But we are 
rather in the dark as to whether the “ Englishman” js meant 
to share the credit and discredit with Scotsmen, Welshmen, 
and Irishmen, or whether both are for himself alone, Certainly 
most of what the writer says of the circumstances in which 
the Englishman is trained would apply to any Briton, 
begin with, the writer confesses that the Englishman has 
character ; by character alone can he explain the success that 
comes to him ultimately in most things,—even in Canada, Ip 
Britain, the writer tells us, the political system, the Army, the 
Cherch, and commerce are all illogical, and their persistent 
existence can be explained only by the character of the persons 
who compose or manage them. This is not only a pleasant 
judgment, but relevant and, we think, truthful. But bow 
does English character act when brought into touch with the 
changed British character across the seas? The writer of the 
article considers that it cannot easily adapt itself, because it 
is so deep-rooted and tenacious; it descends directly from the 
conservative spirit which preserved “snobbery” intact after 
the downfall of feudalism, and a genuine religious faith intact 
after the spoliation of the monasteries. The writer analyses 
what he kindly calls the Englishman’s “ generosity of appre. 
ciation” as a derivative of the faculty for snobbery. The 
Englishman readily and openly admires any one whom he 
conceives to be better than himself. This quality is said to 
be “rather lacking” in both Canada and the United States, 
We hope that the writer does both his own country and the 
United States some injustice. Surely the refusal to acknow. 
ledge that any man can be better than onself would bea 
dismal symptom in any country, and one to be contemplated 
with alarm. The writer relates that once after a football 
match he saw the son of a Lord clap a butcher on the 
back and say: “By Jove, old man, that was a d—4 
fine kick of yours.” This incident would not perhaps 
have remained so vividly in the memory of an Englishman 
who is inured to snobbery; but still we are glad the writer 
cherishes it, as it has caused him to say in comment that “ this 
spirit is in sharp contrast with the real hostility and bitterness 
which seems to animate, all too frequently, the contestants in 
any team rivalry in Canada or the United States, and particn. 
larly with the common tendency to belittle the prowess of the 
adversary by ascribing their success to luck or unfairness.” 
The writer picks out the principle of “ playing the game” as 
most characteristic of Englishmen—we really must conclude 
that he refers to all Britons, even though this gives quite a 
different turn to the original controversy—and reproduces the 
remark of an American Rhodes Scholar that the strangest 
thing to him in Oxford life was the realisation that he lived 
among three thousand men every one of whom would rather 
lose a game than win it unfairly. “It is, of course,” says the 
writer, “a question whether this scrupulousness, this anxiety 
about methods rather than results, is not a positive disadvan- 
tage in any form of international competition.” Of course 
“it is a question,” but a question, we should hope, to be 
answered in only one way. 

The writer, after treating of the conservative influence 
of history, goes on to say that, “apart from history, the 
second really great factor” in the production of English 
character is “atmosphere.” But “atmosphere” is surely the 
product of history, or tradition, and cannot be considered asa 
different fact. And as though to prove this, the writer repeats 
the spirit of several of his earlier arguments. We cannot 
accept what he says of the immobility of English life. Of 
course, it is a pretty explanation of inadaptability abroad, but 
is it true? “His father,” we read of the typical English 
countryman, “is a labourer, so was his grandfather, and his 
grandfather. The boy will be one too. He does not ever 
dream of holding land of his own. How could he? The 
squire and Lord Black own all of it as far as you can see.” 
This is, indeed, a short way of dealing with the “rush to the 
towns” and the numerous expedients for establishing 4 
peasant proprietary. When the victim of the circumstances 
thus described reaches a country like Canada, it seems that he 
despises the wooden shanties and uncleared land, comparing 
them unfavourably with such things as an ivy-clad church 
and neat English flower-gardens. 

The British reader of this article will not, we fancy, get 
very far before perceiving that the writer exhibits on his own 
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part and on that of his countrymen an almost morbid sensi- 
tiveness. We are anxious that the Englishman should cut a 
better figure in Canadian eyes; for his failure, even tempo- 
rarily, is a serious enough matter; and we are quite ready to 
believe that he has even more awkwardness and stupidity 
than the indulgent writer of the article attributes to bim. 
But really we are not sure whether the Englishman can ever 
hope to conciliate a sensitiveness quite so keen as that 
implied here. The writer tells us that when he first landed 
jn the Maritime Provinces and discovered that city people 
lived in wooden houses he expressed his surprise. “Pure 
ignorance, of course,” he adds, “but even to this day, I 
retain an uneasy suspicion that I may have displayed a 
want of tact in blurting out my astonishment.” This 
is a very curious frame of mind. Wood is the obvious 
material for the houses, and to be offended at the 
ignorance of a newcomer is, in effect, to suggest to him 
that the Maritime Provinces have done something to be 
ashamed of. We cannot imagine an Englishman being 
offended if a Canadian were surprised at the first sight of, 
say, our small fields, or anything else that is proper to 
this country. Not only in this article, but in other 
Canadian criticisms of Englishmen, we have noticed that 
it is a serious offence for the newcomer to wear any but 
the correct clothes. One of our correspondents mentioned 
the offence of wearing knickerbockers and a cap. The 
writer of this article mentions “ puttees, or a golf cap, or 
a red waistcoat.” These things, it is arguable, are inherently 
wrong, or are only wrong in the wrong circumstances; but, 
frankly, when we invert the case, and put ourselves in the 
position of the offended, we cannot summon up any indig- 
nation. We have noticed visitors to London in a sort of 
“Buffalo Bill” hats, and, so far as we can be sure now of 
what our sentiments were at the moment, we thought they 
added a pleasantly exotic touch to the streets. The writer, 
however, who is evidently as anxious as we are to be reason- 
able, and to excuse all by explaining all, does admit that there 
is extreme sensitiveness in Canada. It is a symptom of the 
growing consciousness of nationality. In face of that 
consciousness, the Englishman is certainly stupid in his 
free use of the word “colony,” which suggests British 
ownership and Canadian subordination. Cannot we put 
our heads together after this controversy, and invent 
a word, or circumlocution, which wil! suggest, not that 
Canada belongs to Britain, but that we belong to one 
another? The author in a general sense acquits Englishmen 
of the charge of ignorance brought by one of our corre- 
spondents, but he considers their particular ignorance of 
Canada and Canadian history colossal. The Euglishman fails 
further in not having “that single-minded respect for the 
dollar, as a dollar, which the Canadian exhibits”; in his liking 
for “ privacy,” which to the Canadian appears as “ arrogance” ; 
in his failure to judge people by “clothes rather than 
manners”; and in his shrinking from “noisy patriotism.” 
Perhaps these very plain hints will help some Englishmen to 
understand what is required of them. 

Of course the writer may not always be right, and in several 
respects we hope and believe he is not. But Englishmen, we 
are sure, are anxious to do better, and his suggestion that 
books should be written for their guidance may ultimately put 
in their way a means of deciding whether they feel equal or not 
to the task of conciliating Canadian opinion. He concludes: 
“Tell the Englishman the truth, the solemn, sober truth, 
without frills or exaggeration, that Canada is not a colony 
but a nation; that he is coming practically to a foreign 
country where he must be prepared to learn, not to teach, to 
admire, not to find fault, and to sympathise, not criticise; 
that it is a new land where he will have to look out for 
himself, to follow different ways and, probably, work harder 
than before; that he will be without many of the interests 
and alleviations to which he has been accustomed all his life ; 
but that, in return, his children shall have the opportunity to 
grow up independent instead of dependent, citizens not 
servants. ....., Tell him these things, loud, insistently, and 
often, for he is slow to accept a new truth...... Perhaps 
be will come in smaller numbers: but he will come in a 
different spirit.” 

And when the Canadian has taught the Englishman these 
things, let him learn for himself one or two facts which it now 
appears he is ignorant of. A man is by no means necessarily 





a “dependent” because he has a particular set of manners. 
Next, it must not be assumed that he retains those manners 
unwillingly, and because he is afraid to abandon them. 
Again, let the Canadian learn that there are plenty of people 
who do not think service degrading per se, but, strange as it 
may seem to him, hold itas honourable to serve as to be served. 
There are others, too, to whom privacy is a form of inde- 
pendence to which many people attach a very special value. 





DEESIDE IN APRIL. 

[ IKE other Scottish rivers, the Dee begins, for the railway 
A traveller, by the side of the train. The valley of the 
river suits the railway as well as the older high road, and the 
three run side by side from the coast until the railway makes 
up its mind that there is no use in going any farther, and the 
road runs on alone. To the traveller from the South, perhaps, 
Scotland begins most distinctly with that change from the 
straight-driven main line, careless of rivers to be crossed and 
cuttings and embankments, to the quiet little line winding 
with the stream, and stopping every three or four minutes 
with admirable punctuality at tiny stations, equally deserted 
and equally superb with solid granite and flaring advertise- 
ments. The first sharp sense of change from South to North 
belongs, perhaps, to the journey on the main line, when it comes 
rushing in at the carriage-window on the keen air of the Northern 
dawn, black with the half-burnt coal-dust of the droning 
engine, cold with the dry coldness of unmelted snow. But it 
is a distincter change from the level travelling and the long 
distances of the night express to the neighbourly, gossiping 
little train which pays its punctual visits along the river 
valley, hardly passing for more than a minute out of sight of 
the bed of the stream. Here, between low, grassy banks, the 
river tumbles shallow and broad and bubbling, with no deep 
reaches out of the current to hold the running fish; here, 
under a wooded hillside, dark, foam-flecked ribands of water 
heave and swirl; there, behind a ridge of grey, yellow-lichened 
stones, lies a long, tranquil stretch of brimming smoothness, 
where, if anywhere, salmon should be lying; a mile away, a 
sudden bend of the stream shines in the sun like a patch of 
sky spilé on the ridged ploughs. Once or twice the little train 
halts within a few yards of the water, and there is a fascina- 
tion in guessing, from the carriage-window, how the river 
should be fished. 

Deeside has many aspects, from the broad rush of the 
winter spate to the blazing sunshine and thin, threading 
streams of Midsummer. But, perhaps just because the first 
impression is the one which abides, no river can be more 
alluring for those who have visited it for the early spring 
fishing than the Dee of March and April. The March sun 
hardly melts the drifted snow which lies in the hollows of the 
bank, under the flank of the pine-wood, along the shadowing 
stones of the bridge; but there is nothing wet or dismal in 
the wind that blows over the shining drift. Such snow 
never lies in the South in March, nor in Southern England 
are there those astonishingly strong contrasts of heat and 
cold, of whiteness and brilliance of colour, of the warm 
hospitality of a wayside inn and the awful loneliness of frost- 
bound hills. There are few stranger differences of climate, 
even in Scotland, than the lower sun-warmed valley of the 
Dee rushing into greenness and flower in the first few days 
of April, and the utter desolation of the higher hills which 
rise beyond its sheltering pine-woods and the villages and 
farm cottages that stand along the banks. This year, 
although the winter has been exceptionally mild and free 
from prolonged hard frosts, the snow is still lying late and 
deep on the mountains, so that the river will be running big, 
in all probability, late into the spring. In such years the 
contrast of the valley and the mountains becomes all the 
stronger. In the valley the primroses stud the spate-bleached 
grasses of the river-banks; the birch copses have put on the 
deep plum-colour dresses which they will change in a fortnight 
for green; the larches have already broken out their crimson 
tufts; the alders line the water, filmy and vague, against the 
strong, decided firs and pines, like ghosts of trees; the dog- 
roses in which the clumsy fisherman catches his fly are 
bursting out more branches to catch more flies. And there 
on the right, as you look up the stream, stands Morven 
streaked and slashed with snow, gleaming under cloudless 
blue; and beyond Morven to the south, Lochnagar, not two 
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hundred feet lower than the great Ben Macdhui, one un- 
broken pile of rock, iced and drifted and rounded with snow 
of no calculable depth, but of an appalling dreariness. There 
is no more startling contrast of life and desolation than to 
stare through field-glasses at that lonely desert, to hear at 
your elbow the chaffinch trying over his sudden, joyous little 
summer song, and to traverse from ten miles away the white 
and dreadful leagues of those untrampled snows. 

Twenty years ago Deeside, like the banks of other rivers, 
Scottish and English, was less rich in bird life than it is to- 
day. The golden eagle is now protected by the owners of 
nearly all Scottish deer-forests, and south of the Dee, in 
forests like Caenlochan, the great eagles soar and swoop 
honoured and unmolested. But a tamer and almost a more 
domestic game-bird is gradually spreading the area of its home 
northward, The huge capercaillie, reintroduced into Scotland 
from Sweden at the end of the eighteenth century, has increased 
in the central pine-woods of Perthshire so fast and with such 
evident liking for its surroundings that it now nests many 
miles north even of the Dee, and along Deeside is so common 
as to be hardly worth looking at twice,—that is, by the accus- 
tomed inhabitants. The present writer's gillie a few days 
ago told him that capercaillie had nested every year lately 
within fifty yards of his house, and that his little boy once 
had a fine collection of birds’ eggs,—fourteen or fifteen kinds, 
of which the “capper’s” was one. The “capper” is not a 
rare bird when its egg comes into the first fourteen kinds of 
any collection. The eggs of the Deeside birds to be seen on 
any April day, indeed—though the provisions of the Wild 
Birds’ Protection Acts fortunately and rightly protect most 
of them from capture—weould make a nucleus for a collection 
which would drive a properly minded schoolboy into frenzies of 
naturalistic fervour. Even from the high road that skirts 
the Dee from Aberdeen to Balmoral you may sight ten or a 
dozen birds which you might look for in vain along fifty 
miles of a road in the Southern counties. The dipper, of 
course, and his sweet, sudden pipings and skimming flight 
belong to all mountain streams and wet, rocky places, and so 
does the grey wagtail, with his yellow underfeuthers and 
dainty balancings and bowings ; and of commoner inland water- 
birds, the sheldrake and the white-faced coot, and the mallard 
and moorhen, are interesting to watch, but nothing particularly 
rare in the South. Still, they are tame enough to take very 
little notice of highway traffic. The really fascinating thing 
is to find them intermixed with birds which belong exclusively 
to wildness and to the North. You will not see the caper- 
caillie from the road; he belongs to the wood; but on the 
rough heather-ground and among the birch-copses on the road 
you can watch the cock grouse fluttering and flaunting himself 
before his coy partner; curlew flit and cry from wayside 
pools; three or four blackcock solemnly stalk a stubble; a 
pair of hooded crows forage savagely and lonelily at distant 
corners of the same field; blackheaded gulls walk with rooks 
and jackdaws; and, most brilliant group of all, you round a 
corner in the road, and come upon fifty or a hundred oyster- 
catchers feeding with plovers on a fallow. Those black and 
white shining bodies and bright red bills strike an almost 
unnatural note of distinction; and so, in the evening, does the 
quiet, batlike flitting of a woodcock over the pine-trees. Wood- 
cock in an English winter associate themselves with covert- 
shooting and cartridges. By the Dee in April they grace 
their name as they should, 

For two years the Deeside spring fishing has failed, and 
this year, for whatever reason, it has hitherto been worse than 
ever. It has been, in fact, the worst spring season on record, 
and the difficulty is to get at any convincing reason. One 
gillie will tell you that the winter has been too warm, and 
that the salmon know there is no snow-water coming down 
from the hills; another, that the salmon hate an east wind, 
and are waiting at the mouth of the river for the wind to 
shift to the west or north-west. Another, perhaps, holds the 
rather plausible theory that in the days when the river 
was systematically netted, the netters cleared the bottoms of 
the lower pools to attract the fish, and that now the pools are 
no longer cleaned they are less attractive and hold fewer fish. 
Another hints at the dire working of a particular net, whose 
captures are never chronicled in the papers, and tells you that 
over two thousand fish have found their way from it “ straight 
to the London market.” If that were true, it would account 
for the small numbers of the salmon that find their way to 





a 
the upper pools; but when you try to locate the net difficulties 
increase. Whatever may be true or untrue, it ig plain, 
undisputed fact that there are very few clean fish in the river 
But the privilege of fishing for them in such surroundings 
remains; and the philosophical angler, changing his Gordon 
to Mar Lodge, and unwillingly trying the gudgeon after the 
fly, and the prawn after the gudgeon in vain, still can watch 
the charm and the colour of the river glow and fade, and from 
each pool add something to his memories of the abiding 
enchantment of the Dee. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
o_ —_?—— 4 
A CENTRE PARTY AND MR. WINSTON 
CHURCHILL’S SEAT. 
[To tur Epvrron ov raw “Srxctator.” | 

Srr,—If the notion and idea of forming a Centre Party is to 
be other than a mere suggestion, it is time the party became 
an actuality; for, as you most rightly state, the very loose 
financial spending of the Government is simply playing into 
the hands of the Protectionists. And in North-West Man. 
chester, where we are all waiting with decks cleared ready for 
an encounter, the question confronts one whom to fight for, 
Mr. Winston Churchill at the General Election owed more 
than his large majority, from actual canvassing statistics, to 
the votes of Conservative and Unionist Free-traders, and Mr. 
Joynson-Hicks is perfectly sound, excepting only the vital 
question of our fiscal policy; but on that stand alone Man. 
chester and Lancashire have one voice. If a Centre Party 
candidate could only be run, I believe, Sir, the great city of 
Manchester would have the honour of having the first repre. 
sentative of the party in Parliament. Can nothing be done? 
—I am, Sir, &c., CONSERVATIVE FREE-TRADER. 





[The problem of how to vote in North-West Manchester 
is no doubt difficult. In our opinion, Unionist Free-traders 
who look to facts rather than words should solve it as 
follows. They should ask Mr. Winston Churchill whether 
the Government of which he is a member intend to proceed 
with the plan of laying the foundations of old-age pensions, 
and therefore the foundations of Protection. If he replies 
that they do, then such true Free-traders should vote against 
him, and make the Government realise that Free-trade is not 
to be undermined by lavish expenditure and bloated taxation. 
The same tactics should of course be adopted in the case of 
any other Minister seeking re-election. Such action might 
prove of very great importance. Sydney Smith declared it 
might be necessary to burn a Bishop as a warning. In the 
same way it may be salutary to unseat a Cabinet Minister.~ 
Ep. Spectator. | 





A CENTRE PARTY. 
(To tae Eprror or tas “Spectator.”] 
Srr,—Surely the time has now arrived for efforts to be made 
by those best able to make them towards the formation of a 
Centre Party. In my opinion, the rank-and-file of such a 
party are now only waiting to enlist when they see the banner 
unfurled by officers able and willing to lead them. If such 
a programme as the one suggested in the Spectator of 
March 28th by “ Anti-Socialist,” and approved with additions 
by yourself, should be put forward, there could be no doubt 
that it would receive a very large measure of general support. 
“ Anti-Socialist ” speaks as a Liberal, I as a Unionist who had 
never voted against that party until the last Election. If we 
find ourselves on common ground, surely many others from 
each side will do so likewise. I cannot see the object of 
remaining in pretended alliance with a party which spurns 
our support, and which will certainly boycott our candidates 
at the next General Election. There can be no doubt that 
go-called Tariff Reform is a creed which under one or otherof 
its many heads is appealing to a large number of those voters 
who are either unable or unwilling to give it more thana 
superficial study, and it does not seem to me to be wise to count 
too much, as Mr. D. B. Ledsham in your issue of March 28th 
appears to do, on the possible swift retribution which may fall 
upon a possible Unionist Government should it propose 
that policy to wifich all Free-traders strenuously object. I 
believe that if a Gentre Party be formed, and if it will follow 
in its tactics the proposal embodied in the letter signed 
“ Free-Trader ” in your issue of March 14th, some really useful 
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Senne 
work will have been performed. The proposal referred to, as 


your readers will remember, was to the effect that the Centre 
Party when formed should run a candidate in all or many of 
those constituencies in which the contest will lie between a 
Protectionist and a Socialist. Such a candidate should have 
at least a good chance of success, and it would only require 
the return of a few able representatives of the party to 
establish it on a sure footing. It would seem to me, more- 
over, that it would also sow the seeds of any ultimate reunion 
of the Unionist Party on a sound Free-trade basis. As for 
the leaders, it is not for me to do more than mention some of 
the names which must obviously suggest themselves to many, 
—namely, Lord Cromer, Lord Hugh Cecil, and the Hon. 
Arthur Elliot. But I am convinced that the first necessity 
is for one or other of these, or for some other suitable leader, 
to declare himself, and to make a call to arms, when I am sure 
response will not be lacking. There remain the difficulties of 
organisation and funds, but these should not be insuperable, 
and no doubt the Unionist Free-Trade Club could supply the 
nucleus of the former.—I am, Sir, &c., ) oe 3 

* Spectator.”’] 


(To tue Epiton oF THE 


Sir,—The trend of events at present would seem to point to | 


some such grouping as follows. Mr. Asquith will purge the 


Liberal Party of the Socialists, gather the Whigs and | 


Imperialists round him, and be joined by the Unionist Free- 
traders, and, though called the Liberal Party, this party will 
in reality be the only Conservative Party. Mr. Balfour will 


will really be Radical by reason of the Radical change which 
a leap in the dark called Tariff Reform would involve. Many 
Tories will vote for Mr. Asquith, who is a strong man, who 
would not vote for Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, who is 
a weak man. The extreme Radicals will join the Socialists 
and Labour Party, and the fourth group will be the Irish 
Members. Mr. Asquith’s party would probably be the largest 
of the four groups. Of course all this hypothetical grouping 
might be altered in a moment, but it can, in my opinion, only 
be avoided by Mr. Balfour announcing very speedily that if 
and when returned to power his first act will be to appoint a 
Royal Commission to hear evidence from every industry with 
a view to considering whether any change in our present fiscal 
policy is advisable or practicable. If Mr. Balfour does this, 
then peace will reign once more in the Tory Party, and my 
forecast of probable groupings will fall to the ground; but if 
a Royal Commission be not promised or a certain number of 
seats allotted to Tory Free-traders to guarantee an impartial 
inquiry, then civil war in the Tory Party is certain, and the 
groupings I have suggested may be found to be pretty near 
the mark.—I am, Sir, &c., E. L. OLiver. 
The Waterhouse, Bollington, Macclesfield. 





MODERNISM. 
(To rae Evrror or rue “Srecrator.”] 
Srr,—In a pamphlet entitled “ Modernism: What it is and 
Why it was Condemned,” which has received the imprimatur 
of the Roman Catholic Church, and is published by Sands 
and Co., the writer, “C. S. B.,” has apparently fallen into an 
error which is calculated seriously to mislead his readers. On 
p. 34 he writes that “ Modernism, quite arbitrarily, shuts out, 
before really considering it at all, the possibility of what we 
eall the miraculous for a priort the miraculous 
(according to Modernism) is impossible.” He also states 
(p. 36) that “all scientific evidence (according to Modernism) 
points to the fact that the laws of nature are invariable.” 
Now, inasmuch as he informs us (p. 27) that “ Huxley, if we 
mistake not, is the doctrinal ancestor” of the “ Modernists,” 


Sct eas 


we are led to infer that Huxley himself held the above views 


respecting the miraculous and the laws of Nature, whereas 
the actual fact is that he regarded miracles as improbable, 
but not impossible, and in his essay on “ Possibilities and 
Impossibilities” he wrote as follows :— 


“T am anxious to bring about a clear understanding of the 
difference between ‘ impossibilities ’ and ‘ improbabilities,’ because 
mistakes on this point lay us open to the attacks of ecclesiastical 
apologists of the type of the late Cardinal Newman 
When it is rightly stated, the Agnostic view of ‘ miracles’ is, in 
my judgment, unassailable. We are not justified in the a priori 
assertion that the order of Nature, as experience has revealed it 
to us, cannot change. In arguing about the miraculous, the 
assumption is illegitimate, because it involves the whole point in 





dispute, Furthermore, it is an assumption which takes us beyond 
the range of our faculties. Obviously, no amount of past experi- 
ence can warrant us in anything more than a correspondingly 
strong expectation for the present and future. We find, 
practically, that expectations, based upon careful observations 
of past events, are, as a rule, trustworthy. We should be foolish 
indeed not to follow the only guide we havo through life. Bat, 
for all that, our highest and surest generalisations remain on the 
level of justifiable expectations ; that is, very high probabilities.” 


In view of the importance of the above pamphlet on 
“ Modernism,” I trust you will see your way to publishing the 
facts I have set forth.—I am, Sir, &c., F. R. Cave. 





THE BISHOP OF ST. ASAPH’S BILL. 
[To THe Epittor or Tas “Srecrator.”] 
Srr,—I trespass most reluctantly upon your valuable space. 
The following statement appeared in the Spectator last week :— 
“Only Cowper-Temple teaching will be given in provided 
schools in urban areas, and the same teaching during ordinary 
school hours in transferred schools in single areas; but 
denominational religious instruction may be given in these 
schools on Saturdays and Sundays, though not by the school 
teachers.” This isnot so. The Bill provides that religious 
instruction which is not distinctive of any particular denomi- 
nation shall be given in every public elementary school during 
school hours, and also that facilities shall be ufforded on at 


| least three days a week during school hours for denomina- 


| tional.—I am, Sir, &c., 


| “This,” adds Boswell, “ was 
| Tory Johnson to the virtue of a great Whi 


tional religious teaching to those children whose parents 


desire it in every public elementary school. Moreover, the Bill 


lead a party which will be called Conservative, but which | provides that the teachers are free to give or not to give the 


religious instruction, whether non-distinctive or denomina- 
A. G. ASAPH. 


[We are grateful to the Bishop of St. Asaph for his 
courteous correction of our slip,—a slip recognised, unfortu- 
nately, just too late for correction. We may say in defence 
of ourselves that a correct summary of the provisions of the 
Bill as regards religious instruction was given a fortnight 
before.—Ep. Spectator. | 





THE LATE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. 
To Tae Evtror or tae “Srectaros.” | 
Srr,—The character of the late Duke of Devonshire 
curiously forecast in that of his ancestor, who died, being 
the third Duke, in 1758, and is thus described by Johnson: 
“ He was not a man of superior abilities, but he was a man 
strictly faithful to his word. If, for instance, he had promised 
you an acorn, and none had grown that year in his woods, he 
would not have contented himself with that excuse: he would 
So unconditional was he in 


is 


have sent to Denmark for it. 
keeping his word; so high as to the point of honour.” 
a liberal testimony from the 
g nobleman.” 
So it was.—I am, Sir, &c., ARTHUR GAYE. 
United University Club, Pall Mall East, S.W. 





TWO JESTS. 
[To Tne Enrror or Tas “Srecrator.”] 
Srr,—I am reminded by what I read on current politics of 


| two jests which seem to me so good that I run the risk of 





repeating them. The owners of brewery property who tell the 
world, surely not in very good taste, that if the Licensing 
Bill passes they will discontinue their subscriptions to 
charities remind me of Addison's squire, who had so deadly : 
quarrel with his parson that he had ceased to say his prayers 
both in public and private. The retirement of Sir H. 
Campbell-Bannerman and the succession of Mr. Asquith 
suggest, only, it is fair to say, per contrarium, the bitter jest 
of the Saturday Review when in 1875 Mr. Gladstone retired 
from and returned to the leadership of the Liberal Party :— 
“Mr. Gladstone’s return to the leadership of the party 
relieves the Liberals from the necessity of having to choose 
which of their frogs they can best blow out into the semblance 
SENEX. 


t 

t 
] 
A 


of an ox.”—I am, Sir, Xe., 


A MODEST OFFER FROM THE GOLD COAST. 


[To Tus Epiron of Tus “Sescraroar.”) 
S1z,—Here is a specimen of the correspondence which some- 
times reaches the office of a missionary society. It is 


encouraging to know that while our statesmen aud Bishops 


at home are all trembling on the threshold of educational 
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reform, there is at least one hero equal to the emergency. It 
was received in 1902, when the former Education Bill was 
just being discussed, but the offer would doubtless be renewed 
now by its writer,—a native :— 
* Gold Coast, March 20, 1902. 

Dear Sir orn Faruer,—I have an information that there is 
unoccupied post at England which bears the name of Education 
Department. I have made an application this day for it. There- 
fore I beg you with Almighty God to look the application over, 
and forward it for me.” 


R. B. 


—I am, Sir, &c., 





“ONE TOUCH OF NATURE.” 
[To rae Eprror or tur “ Specrator.”’ | 
S1r,—In saying that “Shakespeare's words about the touch of 
Nature throw more light than any treatise upon the 
difficult question of sympathy” (Spectator, April 4th, p. 529) 
have you not given in to the ordinary oblivion of the context >— 
“One touch of Nature makes the whole world kin 
—That all, with one consent, praise new-born gauds 
And give to dust, that is a little gilt, 
More laud than [to] gilt o’erdusted.” 
Surely that does not throw any light on the subject of 
sympathy. You cannot make one = any.—I an, Sir, &c., 
A Constant READER. 





PRACTICAL PATRIOTISM. 
{To THE EDITOR or THE “ SPEcraToRr,” | 

Srr,—On several occasions during the last twelve months you 
have been good enough to help the national training scheme 
initiated by Lord Roberts, notably in the financial support 
given by yourself and your readers in helping to provide a 
“Spectator Tent” at our Primary Boys’ Camp at Bisley. 
(The tent cost £16, and provided instruction, ammunition, 
&c., for twenty boy-marksmen for the ten days of camp.) On 
August 2nd last our boys’ team made the best score in a match 
‘22 calibre rifle) with boys in New Zealand and Australia. We 
have extended the scope of this match for 1908, and we propose 
to fire it on May 23rd (for Empire Day) simultaneously, if 
possible, with all our Colonies and dependencies. <A full account 
of the conditions controlling this competition was printed in 
Wednesday’s Times. May I ask your readers to be so kind 
as to encourage any schoolboy marksmen with whom they may 
be acquainted to enter for this competition?* It is to be in 
three stages:—No. 1 Competition, a post match (individual 
entries); No. 2 Competition (semi-final); No. 3 Competition 
(final). The forty best marksmen in No. 1 will be entitled to 
enter for No. 2, and from No. 2 will be selected the “ England 
eight” and “strings.” Flag salutation and Imperial catechisms 
are very useful for boys and girls. More than this, the boys 
may be encouraged to train themselves as sharpshooters while 
there is yet time. Meeting upon the common ground of the 
rifle range, following a patriotic and pleasant pastime, our 
boys this year will link themselves up with other British 
boys throughout the Empire. The schoolboys’ headquarters 
at Bisley Camp, to be erected shortly on a site (leasehold) 
allocated by the National Rifle Association, will assist to infuse 
an Imperial spirit amongst the boys. Only to-day (April Sth) 
I have received from Toronto a letter stating that a patriotic 
citizen. there is despatching a gift of Canadian-made roof- 
tiles for this building. May I ask you, Sir, with your readers, 
again to provide a “ Spectator Tent” at Bisley in August, and 
also to assist to furnish and equip our headquarters hut at 
Bisley? Gifts in kind (such as ‘303 match rifles) will be 

especially valued.—I am, Sir, &ec., 
RearnaLp J. E. Hanson, M.A.Cantab., R.N.V.R., 


Hon. Sec. “ Lord Roberts’s Boys,” City (Primary) 
Schoolboys’ Shooting Club. 


P.S.—Cheques may be made payable to the Hon. Herbert 
Gibbs (hon. treasurer), and sent to me at 42 Sun Street, 
London, E.C. 

[The “ Spectator Tent” was a great success last year, and 
we trust it may be repeated.—Eb. Spectator. ] 





A NATIONAL GUARD. 
[To rue Eptror or tue “Sprecrator.” | 
Srr,—With reference to the letter headed “A National 
Guard,” by Lieutenant-Colonel C. Ford, in last week's 
-” Any boy who wishes to enter for the competition should send to me for the 


particulars and for the official No, 1 targets, and enclose ls, eutrance-fee and a 
stamped addressed euvelope ior reply. 





Spectator. If Colonel Ford will look up an essay written by 
me for the Royal United Service Institution, and published 
in 1906, he will find a complete tabular statement of our 
resources in more or less trained men who have passed 
through the ranks of the several Services available for the 
purpose he suggests, together with proposals for utilising 
them, drawn up, in the first instance, with a view to the then 
existing organisation, but equally applicable to the one which 
has now taken its place. In “ War and the World’s Life” ] 
have still further developed the idea, and any assistance I can 
give him in his purpose is very freely at his disposal.—I am, 
Sir, &e., F. N. Maupe, Colonel, C.B. (late R.E.) 

165 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 

P.S.—The numbers available total nearer three millions 
than one. 





“NO. 10 DOWNING STREET.” 
[To tae Epiror or tur “ Sprectator,”’] 
Srr,—In your issue of March 28th is a review of Mr. C. E. 
Pascoe’s “ No. 10 Downing Street.” The first two chapters 
of this work treat of the Downings. On pp. 31-32 we read:— 
“Tn its [Downing College] hall, over the Fellows’ table, hang 
portraits of Sir George Downing, the grandson of him who 
had once sat on ‘the throne’ in Gamlingay Church; of his 
grandson, the founder and his lady.” This means six 
generations of Downings, and a portrait of the third and 
another of the sixth Downing. There were only three 
generations of Downings. There is one Downing portrait; 
that of the founder. Downing Street, Whitehall, is named 
after the first Sir George; Downing College after the third Sir 
George. On p. 29 there are eighteen lines about the Downing 
family pew, called “the throne” by local tradition. [* A very 
noble pew over the north chapel.”—Cole MSS.] This is 
based on the impossibility that the first Sir George, who in 
his will is described as of East Hatley, inhabited the mansion 
at Gamlingay constructed by his grandson, the founder of 
the College. On p. 8 the Downings are described as of 
Suffolk or of Cambs., and on p. 33 we read: “Suffolk (sic) 
Downings.” But the Downings were a Suffolk family. See 
“Life and Letters of John Winthrop” (Boston, U.S.A.) The 
mother of the first Sir George Downing was Lucy, sister of 
this (Governor) John Winthrop. She was the second wife. 
There was a family by the first wife. It was these historic 
Suffolk families who in the seventeenth century took 
over with them to America the peculiar Suffolk pro- 
nunciation out of which has developed the modern 
semi-nasal Yankee twang. ‘The unfavourable view taken 
by Professor Firth in “The Dictionary of National 
Biography” of the first Sir George is followed by your 
reviewer. But it must be remembered we have not the “ case” 
of the first Sir George, by no means a weak man. Moreover, 
he lived in a period of rapid political changes, and strong men 
in days of stress cannot help making enemies. So it is well to 
bear in mind that the apparently historical account of the 
first Sir George having at great personal risk saved the life of 
Charles II. has never been disproved. This certainly is a 
reasonable explanation of Charles II.’s liberality after the 
Restoration to Downing. When it is remembered that 
Cromwell’s enemies have forged entries in parish registers 
of the Puritan Protector having done penance for immoralities, 
we may feel sure that George Downing, one of his right- 
hand men, would have had no favourable construction put 
on anything he achieved. Dr. W. A. Shaw’s “Calendar of 
Treasury Books, 1660-7,” shows Downing’s zeal as a public 
servant. His statesmanship is shown by the epoch-making 
Constitutional changes due to his keen insight in national 
polities. It was he who inspired the Navigation Act, the 
foundation of our mercantile marine, and consequently of our 
Navy, and consequently of our Colonies and spheres of 
influence. It was he, again, who was the direct cause of the 
Appropriation Act—what Charles did with this money before 
it was thus earmarked was notorious—an Act indispensable in 
every Session for government at home, and an Act which has 
been adopted by all our self-governing Colonies. The date 
which fixes the name Downing Street is found in the will of 
the first Sir George, quoted by Dr. J. J. Muskett in his classic 
on the “Suffolk Manorial Families.” This will, signed 
August 24th, 1683, mentions Hampden House, held by lease 
from the Crown, and Peacock Court (omitted by Mr. Pascoe 
in the chapter of sixteen pages entitled “The Beginnings of 
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rebuilt or rebuilding and called Downing Street.”—I am, Sir, 
ke., H. W. P. Srevens, LL.D., 
Author of the “ History of Downing College.” 
OUR JACKDAW. 
[To THR Epiron or Tus “SercratTon.”] 
Srm,—I send to you herewith a true account of a jackdaw in 
case you may think it worth reproducing in your paper. 

Poor ‘Jack’! He was a good sort. We called bim ‘Jack 
Dutton,’ after a cottage friend who lived on the borders of a 
forest and who brought him up for us from » baby. ‘Jack’ 
made himself quite at home, went in and out of the cottage at 
his own sweet will, played with the children, and, of course, 
grew mischievous. At night he took up his quarters in a 
corner inside. When he came to us he wanted the same 
privileges; he preferred to come into the house, and when he 
got inside now and then would pick up unconsidered trifles in 
the way of teaspoons and such like things. I made him a 
large aviary in a corner of the garden, with comfortable dark 
corners as retreats, where he was quite the lord of all he 
surveyed. In the daytime a little trap-door was always open, 
but he seldom came out uncalled, and when he did he never 
seemed quite happy until he got back into his own domain. 
When cats called round he uttered a particularly raucous cry 
that was seldom heard at other times; but cats did not 
trouble him much; he had a very fine beak. He would 
follow my wife across the lawn to the summer-house and 
mount the back of her chair, where he would amuse himself 
by pulling out her comb and hairpins, always working on the 
line of least resistance; he would play with her ear, and tousle 
her hair, and do all sorts of funny things. The outer kitchen 
door opened up a few steps into the garden, and food was 
often placed in a saucer at the top of the steps. We did not 
understand why the saucers were so often broken, until one 
day when in the garden, near by, my wife heard a scraping 
noise, and looking round saw Master ‘Jack’ pushing the 
empty saucer along the top step. When close to the edge 
the rascal gave one final shove and then popped his head 
quickly over to see the saucer break three feet below. 
On another occasion, when gardening, my wife placed her 
white starched cuffs on a pedestal and forgot them. An 
hour afterwards they were found on the kitchen floor. 
‘Jack’ had espied them on the pedestal, had carried them to 
the top of the steps, and dropped them over to see them 
break! We hada pet dog of whom ‘Jack’ did not seem to 
take much notice; but one afternoon in the summer-house, 
when my wife was having a rough-and-tumble bit of fun with 
the dog, ‘ Jack’ uttered his peculiar raucous ery and attacked 
my wife vigorously for what he thought was her bad treatment 
of the dog. This was repeated afterwards as an experiment 
with the same result. 


prised to hear him trying to speak English to us. This 
developed into the words “Come on!” as clearly as we spoke 
them ourselves. These words had often been used to him and 
to the little dog in his hearing. Then we tried to teach more, 
but never got beyond the exclamation “ Hello!” uttered in the 
softest of tones. It was exceedingly comical sometimes, when 
pretending to have a pitched battle with him in the garden, to 
see him dodge behind a stone and out again, saying “ Hello!” 
in the quaintest of voices. 
could always elicit from him a vigorous “Come on!” and 
when carrying him on his back in my hand with his feet 


g Street”), “ which I hold of the Collegiate Church of 
St. Peter, Westminster, all of which are now demolished and | 


| 9» 
. ° , unemployed ? 
When ‘Jack’ was about eighteen months old we were sur- | pie) 


WHAT IS VALUE ? 


[To rue Eprror ov tus “ Srecrator.”’ | 


S1r,—May I suggest a slight correction in No. XIV. of the 


admirable “ Letters toa Working Man ” (Spectator, April 4th)? 
Demand is illustrated by a man for some reason or other 
offering a shilling for pebbles weighing an ounce each, which 
are supposed to be scarce. Then, it is said, such pebbles, 
valueless before, would have an exchange value, because 
demand would meet limitation of supply. The offer of a 
shilling, however, itself fixes the exchange value. Of course, 
unless the man is a fool, both demand and the fact that 
supply is limited are included in his reasons for fixing the 
price at a shilling. But even if he is a fool, his offer none the 
less fixes the exchange value until his craze or his fortune 
comes to an end or the supply of pebbles runs out,—that is, 
until either demand or supply ceases altogether. The late 
“Right to Work Bill” fixed the price of pebbles at a shilling, 
independently of demand or limitation of supply. Such 
arbitrary attempts to fix prices must sooner or later break 
down. I suggest that the sentence in which demand is illus- 
trated should run somewhat in this way: “ Suppose, however, 
that pebbles weighing an ounce each were urgently needed in 
considerable quantities for some purpose or other.’—I am, 
Sir, Xe., HAROLD GRAHAM. 

Parkgate Road, Neston, Chester. 

[We are grateful to our correspondent for his most useful 
correction and amendment.—Eb. Spectator. ] 








THE PROBLEMS AND PERILS OF SOCIALISM.* 
LETTERS TO A WorKING Mav. 
XV.—THE UNEMPLOYED. 
Dear Mr. ————, 

You are, I know, concerned, as must indeed be 
every thinking man in the kingdom, with the problem of the 
unemployed. Ido not want to trouble you with the obvious 
arguments against encouraging unemployment by lavish relief 
of various kinds, but I should like to draw your attention to 
some of the evidence in the Poor Law Report of 1834, which 
is very significant, and also very appropriate to the present 
time. Many people are saying to-day :—“It was no doubt a 
great mistake to start Special Committees and provide special 
treatment for the unemployed. It is, however, too late now to 
go back. We cannot cut off the supplies from the unemployed 
at the very moment when trade is beginning to be slack, and 
when men are being thrown out of work. We must go on 
with the policy of giving help over and above that provided 
by the Poor Law.” My contention is that this view is not 
necessary, and that we can, and ought to, reverse our 
policy in regard to the unemployed. I hold that the proper 
answer to the question, “ What are we to do with the 
is “Stop making them,”—that is, “ Stop 
paying them.” The same situation arose in the “ thirties,” 
and then it was found that the only effective plan was to stop 
putting a premium on unemployment. Read this piece of 
evidence given by a witness who relates his experiences in a 


reformed Vestry. Before the Poor Law was reformed as a 


| whole, single parishes would occasionally determine to reform 


| only after severe tests. 


By giving a certain whistle I | 


in the air he would sometimes challenge me to “Come | 


on!” just as if he were the top dog, and I were not. The 
rascal knew he was funny, and gloried in it. Thinking he 


themselves, and to give poor relief on strict principles and 
The greater part of England at that 
time was under a system which can best be described as 
recognising the right of all men and women to be unemployed, 
and when unemployed to be maintained, if they chose, by 
the parish. The result was that the country swarmed with 
unemployed, and, as the witness notes, it was very generally 


| thought impossible to get back to healthier conditions because 


might like a mate, I bought another jackdaw, but they | 


never even became friends. ‘Jack Dutton’ never cared 
a brass farthing about his mate. He preferred me by a 
long way; and if I were working near him would always 
sidle up to me to see what I was doing, trying to take the 
small tools from me as if he wanted to give a helping hand. 
Three months ago he developed asthma, and gradually lost 
his vigour, but retained his quaintness. A few mornings ago 
I found him very poorly and weak. We did our best for him, 
but the next day we mourned the loss of a companion and a 
friend.—I am, Sir, &c., F. Mounspon. 

Rose Mount Cottage, Oxton, Birkenhead. 





trade was so bad. Yet, as the witness said, as soon as a 
parish left off paying the unemployed, the unemployed ceased 
being out of work :— 

“ Mr. Baxer (of Uley): That it is not so difficult for them [persons 
unemployed and supported by the parish] to find work for them- 
selves as it is generally believed to be, is proved from the shortness 
of the time that, with not above two or three exceptions, any able- 
bodied person has remained in the house: and bya list which has 
been made of more than 1,000 persons who were on the parish 
books and who now can be proved to be otherwise maintained, 
chiefly by their own exertions. The list shows what they used to 


® These letters, under the title of “‘ The Problems and Perils of Socialism,” 
will be published in book form early in May, price 6d., by Messrs. Macmillan 
and Co, 
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receive, and for whom they now work. All who received parish 
pay before the workhouse was open are accounted for: excepting 
about eight or ten. Some few have left the parish, but not many. 
About 500 are now on the books, and most of those on reduced 
pay. I did not advise the introduction of the plan till I had read 
much, and till I had removed many doubts by private corre- 
spondence with those who had witnessed its beneficial effects for 
several years. Among these doubts the most important was, 
‘ How, in the present scarcity of work, can those employ or support 
themselves who are now receiving parish pay?’ The answer was: 
‘You will be surprised to find how soon the impossibility will 
dwindle down to an improbability, the improbability to a distant 
hope, and that again to complete success.’ I was also told that 
industry and frugality would increase, and that crime would 
become less: but I never was told, nor had I the most distant 
hope, that the success would have been so complete. When it 
began the poor were idle, insolent, and in a state bordering upon 
riot: they openly acknowledged that they would rather live on 
the parish pay in idleness, than work for full labourer’s wages, 
and when hired their behaviour was such that they could not 
be continued in work. Now all are glad to get work. I employed 
many of them in the winter of 1830, and in the spring I let them 
go; but I promised them work again in the next winter, for 
which they expressed more gratitude than I expected: but when 
the winter came very few claimed my promise. They were in 
work which they had found for themselves, and in this winter, up 
to this time [December 5th, 1832], only one person has asked me 
for work. There is one man at Uley whose character is, and ever 
has been, exceedingly bad, and, his feet being inverted, he is 
lame. He was allowed parish pay till very lately; he applied 
for an increase of it; he asserted no one would employ him, and 
I believed him. At a vestry meeting, however, his pay was 
entirely taken off; he instantly found work for himself, and has 
lived by his labour ever since.” 


Another witness, Mr. Russell (of Swallowfield), made the 
following statement :— 

“The sum of this is that the labourers generally have the 
means of independent support within their reach, but that, 
except in a few instances of rare sobriety and providence, they 
will not of their own accord make the efforts necessary to 
command them. Of most of the men here described, I have said 
that they are good and diligent workmen. A want of ability 
and willingness to work, when work is given to them, is not 
among the faults of English labourers; and it cannot be expected 
that they will be at the trouble of finding work, if they can find 
support without it. They will not go in search of the meat of 
industry, if they can sit down and eat the bread of idleness. If 
you maintain them in doing nothing, and put the key of the beer- 
house into their hand, what right have you to complain that they 
are idle and dissolute?” 


Mrs. Park (wife of Mungo Park, the African explorer) gave 
this striking testimony :— 

“About two years ago the state of our workhouse [Graves- 
end} attracted my attention, from the condition in which I 
learned that it was during my inquiries respecting Mr. Park’s 
patients, he being then the surgeon of the parish. There were 
then fifty females in the workhouse. Of these twenty-seven 
were young, stout, active women, who were never employed in 
doing anything whatever. There were five of these young and 
able women who were accustomed to go to bed in the forenoon, 
solely to pass off the time.” 


Accordingly a committee of ladies was formed, who set 
about reforming the female side of the workhouse :— 


“We wished to have the whole clothed in one way with gowns 
of blue linsey-woolsey, check aprons, dark handkerchiefs, and 
close white caps. After violent opposition from the mistress of 
the house and the females themselves, this was acceded to. 
Hitherto they had purchased the most gaudy prints for the 
females, and ready-made slop-shirts for the men in the house, 
whilst the young women were lying in bed idle. One of the 
paupers, a girl of eighteen years of age, who refused to work, 
was dressed in a dashing print-dress of red and green, with 
gigot sleeves, a silk band, a large golden or gilt buckle, long 
gilt earrings, and a lace cap, turned up in front with bright 
ribbons, in the fashion of the day, and a high comb under the 
cap, and abundance of curls. A general order was given that 
the hair of the females should be braided and put under 
their caps, and no curls or curl-papers seen One effect 
of this partial discipline in the house was that in almost 
two months about one-half of the workers left. Some of 
them called themselves widows; others said that they did not 
come into work; they merely came in until they could accom- 
modate themselves, until they could get themselves another 
situation; but they would not remain to work, indeed, that they 
would not ; they would take a room and keep themselves when 
they were out of place, sooner than put on a dress, and be made 
to work! One refractory person said: ‘The poor were not going 
to be oppressed by work.,’” 

Comment on such evidence is needless. I desire, however, 
to draw your attention to one point of importance. Socialists 
will tell you that the reform of the Poor Law only succeeded 
because it coincided with the building of the railways, and 
therefore with a sudden and immense demand for unskilled 
labour. It was possible then, they argue, though it would not 


be now, to disband the legions of the unemployed because of 





the demand for navvies. But note that the examples I have 
cited deal with the period before the epoch of widespread 
railway construction. That did not set in till at least six 
years later. Before I leave the Report I will quote the 
following testimony as to the effect of lavish relief :— 

“ Do you find any effect produced by men obtaining parochial 
relief readily when they are out of work, or have anything the 
matter with them ?—I have always seen that men who have had 
parish relief have been very careless of work and of their money 
ever afterwards. It has also acted very mischievously on the 
benefit societies, as these men would never contribute to them.” 

Yours very sincerely, 
J. Sz. L. §, 








POETRY. 
A CHITRAL INCIDENT. 


[While engineers were throwing a bridge made of telegraph-wire over the 
river Panjkora, Major Aylmer, V.C., slid down a slack wire and snatched from 
death a soldier who was being whirled into the rapids below. ] 


“Lut them toil!” said I, laughing in shallows 
Gold-flecked with the gleam of the sand, 
Blue shot with the glint of my mirror 
Wide spreading from strand to strand. 
So I suffered a bridge o’er my river, 
My placid and still-running river, 
Till I held them ensnared in my hand. 


The sun sank low on their toilings, 
And red on my bosom he burned, 
And the azure and gold of my wavelets 
To steel and blood-colour I turned. 
But they in the pride of their labours, 
Their impious, wasted labours, 
The warning all heedlessly spurned. 


In the stillness I whispered: “ Ye mountains, 

Now lend me the might of your snow, 
With the charge of your icy battalions 

We will shatter their works at a blow; 
They shall find for their grand boat-bridges, 
Their insolent floating bridges, 

But a handful of splinters to show.” 


So I spoke, so ’twas done; with the sunrise 
Triumphant in spate I rushed by 

Where they gazed at the wreck of their labours, 
And challenged them there to deny 

That we mountains and rivers are masters, 

Eternally sovrans and masters, 
Whose word it is vain to defy. 


From the shade of the great Himalayas 

To the sun-smitten capes of Ceylon 
The fakir and ryot confess it, 

And lay their poor gifts at our throne. 
And so should they learn, those invaders, 
Those greedy and grasping invaders, 

The dues of their homage to own. 


They left me to sport with the remnants 
As a tiger might play in its lair, 
And they granted the might of my waters, 
Yet refused to bow down in despair ; 
But with wires that they use to flash secrets, 
Far-distant and swift-flying secrets, 
They hung them a bridge in the air 


Where they marked how I narrowed my channel 
To cleave through the rocks as a knife, 

And they cast o’er my torrent a girdle, 
And challenged renewal of strife. 

Then I said: “ Of a truth ye are foemen 

Full worthy to meet me, yet foemen 
Must for victory pay with a life.” 


In « while from above, by the wreckage, 
On a raft sped a white man adrift. 
“Lo!” said I, “ the fair sacrifice cometh, 
And his fate shall be cruel and swift ; 
He shall read his own death in their faces, 
In the gaze of their grief-stricken faces, 
When the bridge o’er my rapids they lift.” 
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. : 
Fast, faster, he came to his ending, 


Nor dared he to stir or to scream ; 
Clinging mute to the wavering timber, 
And enwrapt in a hideous dream, 

As he stared at my myriad eddies, 
A swirl of bewildering eddies, 
The close-prying eyes of my stream. 


All the infidel workers bent watching 
Spell-bound, and not one could essay 
Save their leader—in thought and in action 
A master—to stand in my way. 
Him I summoned: “ Accursed Feringhee, 
Accursed yet noble Feringhee, 
I challenge thee, fight for the prey.” 


Undaunted he answered the challenge, 
And swung himself down by a wire, 

Though it sank him neck-deep in my whirlpools 
And burnt through his fingers as fire. 

And he caught at the prey in my clutches, 

My hungry and ravening clutches, 
For the twain were my heart's desire! 


And the lust of the sacrifice stirred me 
To whelm them so deep with my tide, 
That exultingly sure of the triumph, 
“ Mine, mine, ye are mine now,” I cried, 
Too soon the fair victory claiming, 
Too fondly the victory claiming; 
—For the infidel trod on my pride! 


Though I burled all the depths of my waters, 
Though I blinded and lashed him with spray, 

Yet I broke not the strength of his hand-grip, 
Yet I tore not my victim away. 

Then I hissed in my hate to the mountains : 

“ Descend now and crush them, O mountains: 
Oh, see me not baulked of the prey!” 


But the mountains made answer: “These white men 
Will yield us nor homage nor fee ; 

We have spied from our far-viewing summits 
How they girdle the earth and the sea. 

In vain then, O river, thy ravings, 

Thy useless and impotent ravings; 
They will cast their steel girdle o’er thee!” 

FREDERICK SYDNEY. 








BOQKS. 
—__——»— 
THE AGE OF LOUIS XIV.* 
Tue period covered by the fifth volume of The Cambridge 
Modern History possesses a unity and a dramatic interest 
which, if we except the Napoleonic era, are unequalled in the 
annals of modern Europe. Even more, perhaps, than the age 


-of Napoleon, that of Louis XIV. is remarkable for its wealth 


of startling incidents and conspicuous personages: such 
spectacular events as the revolutions in Holland and in 
England, the flight of the Huguenots, the rise and the 
humiliation of France; such dominant and boldly contrasted 
characters as—to mention only a few—William III. and the 
Grand Pensionary, Milton and Charles II., Marlborough and 
his Duchess, and the “Roi Soleil” himself,—these must 
produce upon the minds of all who contemplate this great 
period an effect of glow and movement and colour akin to 
that of some vast and splendid decoration by Rubens or 
Veronese, And, no less than in a masterpiece of art, it 
is easy to perceive amid the mass of varied detail a 
single underlying subject which interpenetrates and gives 
meaning to the whole. The age might be summarised after 
the manner of an Elizabethan chronicle-play as The Tragedy 
of Louis the Great; for it 1s round the history of Louis that 
the rest of the action groups itself, and that history possesses 
all the essential characteristics of tragic development,—the 
grandeur, the weperéreva, and the final ruin, inevitably following 
from what had gone before. Nor is the superhuman element 





* The Cambridge Modern History. Planned by the late Lord Acton, LL.D. 
Edited by A. W. Ward, Litt.D., G. W. Prothero, Litt.D., Stanley Leathes, 
M.A, Vol. V., The Age of Louis FIV, Cambridge: at the University Press. 
(16s. net, j 





wanting,—the presence of issues more stupendous than any 
that can be summed up in the life of a man, the death-struggle 
of irreconcilable ideals and forces immeasurably great. It is 
difficult to believe that any book constructed out of such 
materials as these could fail to be interesting; yet it must be 
confessed that the present volume has achieved this almost 
impossible feat. By some mysterious process it has converted 
the excitement and the significance of the seventeenth century 
into flatness and insipidity. The learned authors remind one 
of the barbarians of the Dark Ages who used the masterpieces 
of antique sculpture for the building of common walls. How 
many priceless facts have gone to the making of one of their 
commonplace pages? As one looks closer one begins to 
discern between the lines some mutilated marble torso, or, 
here and there among the rubble, the fragments of a Juno's 
face. This failure may doubtless be explained to a great 
extent by the uninspiring effects of divided authorship; 
but perhaps an even more potent cause is the scale 
upon which the history has been written. The book 
falls between two stools; it should have been either a 
great deal longer or a great deal more condensed. As a 
rule, there are only two kinds of history which can be read 
with pleasure,—the minutely detailed narrative, such as those 
of Tacitus and Macaulay, where events may be followed almost 
from day to day with the same sense of vividness and 
developing excitement as that which exists in real life; and 
the broad generalised outline of conditions and tendencies, 
such as those of Montesquieu and Michelet. To combine 
these styles, and so to produce an effect at once of breadth 
and of detail, required the consummate art and the immense 
knowledge of a Gibbon,—qualities which have never come 
together in the same man either before or since. The volume 
before us, so far from resembling the Decline and Fall, lacks 
both virtues; it is not large enough for any real amplitude of 
narrative, while, on the other hand, it is without the cohesion 
and certainty of intention which might have been present in 
a smaller and less ambitious work. The ordinary reader will 
find those parts of it most profitable which are concerned with 
special subjects of isolated or general import, such as Mr. 
Tanner’s review of the naval administration of the later 
Stuarts, and the chapters on the Gallican Church and the 
development of science by Lord St. Cyres and the late 
Sir Michael Foster. The contributions in literary history 
ave fur less happy. The somewhat irrelevant discussion of 
English Restoration literature contains nothing that is either 
illuminating or fresh, and M. Faguet in his article on the 
contemporary literature of France and its European influence 
—a subject teeming with interest and of the deepest signifi- 
cance—bas given us merely commonplaces, when he might 
have given us a glimpse into the true spirit of the grand siecle. 
Indeed, to obtain this it is wiser to turn at once to Voltaire’s 
Siécle de Louis XIV., which, incorrect and out of date as it is, 
yet produces upon the reader some feeling of the swell and 
movement of a great epoch. The ponderous Cambridge 
History, with its dry learning and scrupulous exactitude, 
bears the same relation to Voltaire’s delicate little work as 
that of a full-length photograph to a rapid water-colour 
sketch by a master hand. 

“The system of absolute government, which Louis steadily 
carried on during more than half a century,” was, as the 
editors observe in their preface, “ characteristic of the whole 
age.” But to say that Louis’s government was absolute is 
not to say very much; the government of Frederick the 
Great wus absolute, and so is that of the British in India; 
yet it would be preposterous to put the rule of Louis in the 
same class as these. His peculiar form of absolutism was 
distinguished by being intensely personal and supremely 
static, and it had its embodiment in the chateau of 
Versailles. The Cambridge History, characteristically enough, 
only refers to Versailles once or twice, incidentally, as if it 
had been nothing more than an ordinary place of residence 
for the King; whereas a‘ complete chapter of minute 
description would not have been too much to have given up 
to it, for in reality it was the pivot upon which the whole 
epoch turned. Versailles, with its interminable ceremonial, 
its colossal splendours, its superhuman waterworks, its trans- 
planted forests, its heaped-up concentration of wealth and 
beauty, was the real problem of the age. Was Versailles to 
be the type and summit of European civilisation, or was it 
not? That, ultimately, was the question which brought 
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William of Orange to the throne of England, and ranged 
the battalions at Blenheim. It was the spirit of Versailles— 
arrogant, brilliant, and conventional—which gave ite glory to 
the reign of Louis, and guided the most fatal and sinister of 
his acts,—the invasion of Holland and the revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes. And at the crisis of the reign, when Louis 
had to decide whether he would accept for his grandson the 
heritage of the Spanish Empire, or renounce it and keep to 
his engagements, the same spirit, to use Shakespeare's phrase, 
“suggested” him still. Professor Wolfgang Michael in his 
account of the affair, which follows very closely indeed that 
given in M. Legrelle’s monumental but uninspired work, 
brushes aside the stories told by Saint-Simon and Voltaire of 
the momentous Council meetings held in Madame de Mauinte- 
non’s sitting-room, and concludes that Louis was actuated 
throughout merely by reasons of State. But when we read Pro- 
fessor Michael’s complacent assertion—* Such were the motives 
that induced King Louis to accept the will and to break the 
Treaty "—it is difficult not to feel that he has forgotten 
Versailles. Does not Voltaire’s story, heightened though it 
may have been, represent the profound truth that Louis was 
unable from the whole bent of his character to resist the 
pressure of his own dynastic ambitions, of the flattery of a 
Court, and the cajolery of a superstitious woman? Can 
Professor Michael seriously affirm that no thoughts or 
feelings save those of policy were present in the mind of 
Louis when, as Saint-Simon tells us, he surveyed with all the 
pride of majesty his assembled courtiers and exclaimed, 
pointing to his grandson: “ Voila le Roi d’Espagne ” ? 

If Versailles was the local habitation of the spirit which 
animated Louis, it is hardly fanciful to imagine that the 
spirit which opposed, and finally triumphed over, his dwelt 
somewhere among the grimy streets of the City of London, 
where the Mint was being reorganised and the Bank of 
England was beginning to exist. It was with Somers and 
with Montagu, with Newton and with Locke—the apostles of 
science and toleration—that the future lay. Though, as 
in most tragedies, the actual dénotiment came through 
an accident—the genius of Marlborough—the splendid 
obscurantism of Louis, with its territorial ambitions 
and financial incompetence, was doomed from the first 
moment that it came into contact with freedom of 
thought combined with the command of the sea. Such a 
combination was bound to triumph, and the fact that the 
triumph was so complete is apt to blind our eyes to the 
true nature of the ideals which received their deathblow at 
Blenheim. To us, who are the heirs of the glorious Revolu- 
tion, Versailles and all that it involved means primarily some- 
thing superficial, oppressive, and base; but, after all, it meant 
more than that to a generation of noble and gifted men. It 
meant a great ideal,—an ideal of decoration and of pride, of 
perfections more than human and of majesty that deemed 
itself almost divine. Its immortal part lives still for us in 
the poetry of Racine and in the prose of Bossuet and La 
Bruyére. Not far from Paris its mortal remains are to be 
found. The empty illimitable palace amid its deserted 
gardens and its fountains that play no more has been 
preserved to us, cold and rigid in Time’s strata, like the 
fossil of some vast and mysterious monster of an abolished 
world. 





LORD LAKE.* 
Just a hundred years ago Lord Lake died, worn out with the 
fatigues of his campaign in India,—a campaign which the 
great Wellesley placed among the glories of English military 
achievement. This book is therefore opportune, and if it did 
not perform the signal office of directing attention to a 
memorable centenary, it would still be welcome, because Lake 
has hardly come by his due at the hands of the historians. 
It is a common remark of biographers—a race of hero- 
worshippers, bless them!—that their subject has been 
neglected; but it is through no want of a sense of proportion 
that Colonel Pearse says it of Lake. In the words of the 
preface, “the rising fame of Wellington swallowed, like 
Aaron’s rod, the reputations of all contemporaneous soldiers.” 
That is the explanation of the neglect. Truly military 
fame is a perverse zephyr. When great things are being 
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done, when action is maintained at a level of inspirat; 
superb deeds and mighty conceptions pags in Tey "- 
another time the world’s mouth is filled with the name of an 
officer who has conducted with ordinary competence an affair 
of outposts. Colonel Pearse is a writer who likes research 
He tells us something about the history of Lake's officers, wh 
have been allowed to remain mere names in most books: and 
in the case of the Irish Rebellion be has consulted Frene) 
authority, which was well worth doing, for the French raid 
was one of the most curious incidents in modern warfare 
The whole volume is a compact account of Lake's military 
life. It is a simple narrative without a suspicion of fine 
writing—the facts are their own eulogy—and the values of 
the different episodes come out as they can only in the work 
of a soldier who has seen fighting himself. 

Gerard Lake joined the Army just after the unaccountable 
failure of Lord George Sackville and the corresponding 
success of Lord Granby in the Seven Years’ War. Colone 
Pearse shows that it must have been on Lord Granby that 
Lake modelled himself. Later in life he always attacked, and 
attacked boldly whatever the circumstances. He believed 
that the moral qualities of soldiers were greater in attack than 
in defence, and the rule only failed him once seriously in his 
whole life. His experience was a very interesting demonstra- 
tion of a principle for which there is much to be said on the 
grounds of common-sense and psychology. lan, confidence, 
the feeling of holding the enemy in wholesome disrespect and 
of having more to gain than to lose, all belong to the attack. 
Lake was in the Ist Guards (called the Grenadiers since 
Waterloo), and he appears to have cut a dash in the fashion- 
able world with the best of his brother-officers. It was a 
matter of regimental pride even in war to “leave a genteel 
corpse.” Dandyism, hard riding, and bard campaigning have 
often gone together, and they did so to admiration in Luke, 
Sir George Brown in the Crimea was not a greater stickler for 
appearances than Lake had been before him; out of the 
dirtiest bivouac and among the most hungry and tattered 
column Lake would appear every morning carefully stocked, 
perruqued, powdered, and shaved. 

After the Seven Years’ War Lake saw service in 
North America and Holland. We should have been 
glad if Colonel Pearse had balanced his strictures on the 
undoubtedly “ unpatriotic” sentiments of Fox as to the War 
of Independence with equally severe strictures on the mad 
obstinacy of George III. and Lord North. The military 
stupidity with which the war was pressed on is indeed con- 
demned; but, after all, Fox had behind him some of the most 
English Englishmen in England,—men who thought it a lesser 
national shame to abandon the war than to winit. Lake's 
sortie from Yorktown was a small but real promise of what 
he was yet to do as an officer. On his return to England he 
became a member of the Prince of Wales's staff, and one can 
only conclude that the Prince did not surround himself 
exclusively with the worthless wretches who have given a 
peculiar character to the Regency. 

Lake has been blamed for two things chiefly in Ireland,—for 
losing the fight at Castlebar against the French raider Humbert, 
and for inhuman severity towards the Irish prisoners. There 
is no real warrant for either charge: the battle at Castlebar 
was lost by Hutchinson before Lake had arrived; and Colonel 
Pearse follows Mr. Lecky in believing that the statement 
that the rebels killed their prisoners because Lake had hanged 
some of the rebel leaders is an inversion of the facts. As to 
the French raid, Colonel Pearse admits it to have been a 
singular feat—the raiders, only a thousand strong, kept the 
field for seventeen days in a country garrisoned by a large 
army—and would no doubt allow it a good deal of weight as 
a lesson for those who dismiss the possibility of foreign raids; 
but at the same time he perceives more special explanations 
of the partial success of the raiders, such as the sympathetic 
co-operation of the ‘Irish, than were insisted on by the 
Military Correspondent of the Times in his interesting papers 
on this subject some time ago. 

Lake’s career blossomed into brilliance when he reached 
India. Sindhia and his European coadjutors had brought the 
Mahratta military power to a high pitch, and either that 
power or the British power had to fall. Colonel Pearse 
would have heightened still more the reader's sense of what 
Lake achieved in that vital struggle if he had insisted on the 
extraordinary machine which Sindhia had at his disposal. The 
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Mabratta army Was really composed of Hindustanis,—cousins, 
as it were, to the native troops which fought with the English; 
the horsemen alone were perhaps purely Mahrattas, and they 
were of no great account. At Aligarh, Delhi, Agra, Laswari, 
and Bhartpur Lake attacked without delay and furiously. 
To attack, as we have said, was his sovereign solution. Some 
of his feats of endurance and audacity are almost incredible. 
Like Arthur Wellesley, he always exposed himself unneces- 
sarily; in his great fights he would open the battle by taking 
the cavalry into action, and when the infantry were engaged 
later, he would leave the tired cavalry and personally lead the 
infantry. His troops would do anything for him. He led 
them always into danger, but his history shows that soldiers 
do not mind that; so long as they have a real man to lead 
them, they are indifferent to the particular degree of risk. 
At Laswari the cavalry, after marching forty-two miles in 
less than twenty-four hours were so hotly engaged that the 
horses could not be watered or fed for twenty hours. And 
the infantry went into action after covering sixty-five miles in 
forty-eight hours. It is to be remembered that Lake's army 
was never sufficiently stiffened with Europeans. Lord 
Wellesley seems to have granted more Regular troops to 
Arthur Wellesley than to Lake; but even if Lake did not 
think there was good reason for this, he at all events never 
complained. His respect and affection for Wellesley were as 
great as Wellesley’s admiration for him. Again and again he 
laid it down that Europeans ought to be mixed with native 
troops in the proportion of one to six. Experience taught 
him that without a sufficient number of Europeans a general 
could not get either quickness or dash. It was at Aligarh, 
when a furious and successful assault on a fort had been 
delivered, that Lake turned to Skinner (one of those 
adventurous Europeans who fought for some time in the 
Mahratta cause, and of whom Boigne was the great repre- 
sentative) and asked him his opinion of “a European attack.” 
“No forts in Hindustan can stand against it,” was the answer. 
Perhaps after that confirmation of his theory Lake pursued it 
more confidently than ever, and it failed him at Bhartpur. 
But even Bhartpur could do little to dull the lustré of Lake’s 
military contributions to the establishment of British power 
in India. When Wellesley was recalled to England, the 
attempts of Lord Cornwallis and that adaptable official, Sir 
George Barlow, to abundon most of what had been gained by 
Lake showed how little the meaning of British dominion in 
India was understood at home. 

The casualties in Lake’s army were appalling. One regi- 
nent, the 76th, returned to England with only two survivors 
of the original soldiers who had sailed under its colours! Asan 
instance of the inadequate recognition of the events of Lake’s 
campaign we must not forget to mention the services of John 
Smith. Who has ever heard John Smith spoken of as a great 
cavalry leader, or, indeed, talked of at all? His name just 
appears in the records of the Guards as having been in Lake’s 
regiment and been a cavalry officer in India. Yet the two 
cavalry pursuits by Lake (who himself, of course, hunted 
Holkar) and Smith were triumphs of management and 
endurance. One would like to know more of John Smith. 
What personality sheltered under that name? Was it his real 
name, or was he the natural son of some great man who had 
put him into the Guards and sent him to India to distinguish 
himself or to die? Lake’s own personality is, happily, well 
enough recorded. He was a disciplinarian, yet he was, as Sir 
Jobn Malcolm said, “ kind almost to weakness,” and it is not 
likely that he committed unnecessary barbarities in Ireland. 
He died poor, though he must have had opportunities to come 
by much wealth in India. He had the power to get the utmost 
out of his men; and his brain was at his liveliest and clearest 
when the urgency was greatest. It was one of those brains, 
like Clive’s, which seemed to clarify in the turmoil of 
fighting. It was unlike that of poor Monson, who was a 
gallant fellow, yet for some constitutional reason nerve- 
less under a great stress. Yet Lake did not pretend to 
be more than a soldier; he had no ambition to enter into 
administrative relations with the Government at home. 
“Damn your writing—mind your fighting,” he used to say. 
Is there any special lesson to be learned from Lake's career ? 
Yes, and it is this. He acted on the belief that to stand still 
was nearly always to be defeated. He seized Mis first chance 
of practising his principle at Lincelles with wonderful success. 
In India, as we have said, it failed him but once, and let 





us not forget that he was consistently opposing good 
troops with a weak force. By the time he reached 
Bhartpur his little army had been worn away by attri- 
tion, and he had réceived no reinforcements. Even then 
he trusted his principle,—once too often. His one fault 
was carelessness. This is too bad a fault to condone, 
yet his career proves what enterprise and pluck can do even 
unaided by the great penetrating qualities. If Lake had 
fought in the Boer War he might indeed have failed at Colenso, 
but he would have walked through the enemy at Spion Kop 
and Vaal Krantz. A careful Lake would be the ideal general ; 
but as he was Lake was worth a hundred unenterprising 
pedants. Such is the meaning to be extracted from Colonel 
Pearse’s most useful book, which might well be read by every 
Englishman in this centenary year in pious memory of a very 
great man. 





A FAMILY CHRONICLE.* 

Ir is not many families which can boast of a Chronicle of so 
great an interest as this compiled by the Hon. Lady Grey and 
edited by Miss Lyster. Three generations of amiable and 
accomplished ladies are here presented to us. Each in her 
way had a conspicuous talent for society, a keen gift for 
attracting and appreciating the friendship of distinguished 
men and women. The first of the three, Lady Dacre, was 
the daughter of Sir Chaloner Ogle, and was born in 1768. 
Her first husband was Mr. Wilmot, of whom her grand- 
daughter never heard het speak. “I imagine he was a neigh- 
bouring squire,” says Lady Grey, “and that the bond of union 
was their common passion for horses.” At any rate, it is not 
likely that Mr. Wilmot shared the cultivated tastes of his 
wife, who, as Lady Grey tells us, “was one of the most 
accomplished women of her time. Her drawings in Indian 
ink are quite remarkable for composition, as well as the 
correct drawing of her animal subjects. ..... Her models 
were greatly admired, and furnished designs for two or three 
She worked much in wax, a receipt for 
which was given her by Flaxman.” But better than these 
accomplishments were her quick wit and pleasant style. Her 
letters are always easy in expression, and no doubt give us a 
very vivid impression of her conversation. As Lady Dacre— 
after Mr. Wilmot’s death she married Thomas Brand, Lord 
Dacre—she knew the best of the Whigs, frequented Hol!and 
House, and exchanged letters with Tord Brougham, Bobus 
Smith, and many other eminent personages. Her daughter, 
Mrs. Sullivan, inherited the wit and understanding of her 
mother, to which she added the attraction of a simple career. 
She married a country parson, and yet contrived to see and 
to know much of what was happening in the great world. In 
temperament and experience she was not unlike a Sydney 
Smith in petticoats, She rivalled him in devotion to village 
affairs, and with him she was the first to start the system of 
allotments. Of the sympathy which existed between Mrs. 
Sullivan and the Smiths, both Sydney and Bobus, there is 
ample evidence in this book, and to them are devoted by no 
means the least interesting pages. 

Mrs. Sullivan’s letters present an admirable picture of the 
times. Her observation is as shrewd as her intelligence. In 
1831 she is in London, and sends a daily report of the Reform 
Bill to her husband :— 

“ Ministers were in great spirits last night,” she writes,—“ just 
saw Lord Howick—glorious! How it will all end heaven knows, 
but they were up in the bottle last night. Mr. Stanley’s speech 
so very clever, powerful, and good, that it knocks Sir R. Peel to 
pieces. Mr. Jeffries is excellent. Mr. Croker’s so bad, that it did 
them more good than all their own friends can say in favour of 
the Bill. So said the ‘ins’ last night.” 

But politics do not engross her. She is keenly alive to the 
excitement of society, and made excellent use of what she 
saw and heard in her novel, The Chaperone, which had a 
fashionable popularity, and which by many good judges was 
thought superior to the works of Mrs. Norton. Of that lady, 
by the way, she gives a bitter-sweet description which is worth 


racing cups...... 


quotation :— 

“Mrs. Norton,” she writes, “too splendidly, magnificently, 
furiously beautiful. Cleopatra sailing on the Nile (was it Nile ? 
No, Cadmus) a joke to her! She hada Cleopatra head! I never 
saw anything so tormentingly beautiful. One is attracted by her 
consummate beauty, one is repelled by her odious manner! Eyes 
ad 4 Family Chronicle derwed from Notes and Letters. Selected by Barbarina, 
the Hon. Lady Grey, Edited by Gertrade Lyster. London: John Murray, 
(12s, net.] 
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soft—not soft exactly—the expression very unlike the 


80, 80 
insol ion of her mouth. Mr. Norton rather fidgeting 


i t expr 
around her.” 

Mrs. Sullivan’s daughter had as keen an ear for a story as 
her mother, and as sharp a pen to write it down. Itis thus 
that she relates an episode which deserves a place in the 
history of Holland House, which no doubt will be written 
some Gay :— 

“Lady Morley told us a story of Lady Holland,” she writes, 
“which beats anything I ever heard. She was at Lord Radnor’s, 
and they could not get rid of her. Lord Radnor thought of 
unroofing the house, but tried first what prayers of a Sunday 
evening would do. She was highly pleased (very gracious, Lady 
Morley said, because she knew that they longed to get rid of her) 
and said she would go down for prayers. Whether she was ill I 
do not know, but it seems she had to be carried downstairs, and 
wrapped herself up in cloaks, &c. In the midst she called out for 
more cloaks, which were brought to her. When she went up to 
the drawing-room again, she said to Lord Radnor (he having 
finished with the Lord’s prayer): ‘I like that very much, that 
last prayer you read. I approve of it, it is a very nice one, pray 
whose is it?’ Did any one ever hear of such athing? I cannot 
imagine why people should bear her impertinence.” 

But they did, and forgave it too, for its unbridled extrava- 
gance. 

Nothing is more remarkable in this Family Chronicle than 
the spirit with which the ladies defy the encroaching years. 
Grandmother and granddaughter seem to be much about 
the same age. It is thus that Lady Dacre wrote to her grand- 
daughter on her eighty-third birthday :—*“ Yesterday was my 
birthday ”—it was in 1851—“and I do assure you that if I 
had been a lovely young bride striking nineteen, having been 
married at eighteen, more affectionate and gratifying speeches 
could not have flown from my bridegroom's lips of twenty- 
three. I can scarcely understand it, I own, so very, very little 
am I worthy of it. It belongs to his nature; I have nothing 
to do with it.” Anda few months later she describes a visit 
of a grandson in terms which prove how near she was to him 
in age and sympathy. “ Harry is the only guest I have had 
in London,” she writes, “as I do not admit any but very near 
relations. I had a remarkably pleasant dinner, for I rather 
think we got a little drunk together; he opened his heart 
beautifully on several subjects, and a purer, more amiable 
heart does not beat under ribs.” 

The last part of the Chronicle is necessarily less enter- 
taining. Mrs. Sullivan’s daughter, who married the third son 
of the second Ear! Grey, is too close to our own time. She 
cannot evoke the curiosity which clings about the memory of 
her grandmother. Discretion counsels reticence where those 
who still live are discussed, and Lady Grey, having collected 
the memorials of her mother and grandmother, may be 
pardoned if she has less to tell of herself. Yet her diary 
has its interest. She visited South Africa forty years ago, 
and describes what she saw with a vivid pen. Towards the 
end of her life, Matthew Arnold and Fanny Kemble are 
among her friends. Thus she carried on the tradition of her 
family, and worthily completed a record which extends in 
three generations over one hundred and forty years. 








A BOOK OF GREEK VERSE.* 

GREEK is often spoken of scornfully as a “dead” language, 
but those who take up this delightful book will hardly assent 
to the description. It is, indeed, a somewhat curious question 
when a language can be said to die. Even a barbarous and 
unwritten tongue may die hard if, as Humboldt records, the 
extermination of a South American tribe did not prevent its 
speech being long perpetuated by a parrot. But when written 
records remain a language cannot wholly die. It may fall 
into a millennial and deathlike sleep, and yet only await the 
spell which shall awaken it to new vitality. Since the dis- 
covery of the Rosetta stone the hieroglyphics of the Pharaohs 
are no longer dumb; and from the time of the Renaissance 
Greek has been throughout Western Europe not only a living 
but a quickening spirit, while in Mr. Headlam’s case, at any 
rate, it is difficult to determine whether it or English is his 
ordinary medium of speech and thought. As to writing, 
indeed, he leaves no doubt. ‘‘ Greek,” he says plainly, “in my 
experience, is easier to write than English,” and he certainly 
uses it as if it were his mother-tongue. Look, for instance, at 
the following (p. 19) :— 


Xaj; t, Saiuoy ob 
pr gaa o tye funy 4 —e 
Gris dpdvw nédas ev vduonow 
abroddecow 
dx ppevds wédrmeis, ded yas 88 whBais 
Thos ef thevs, vepéda préyoo’ &s, 
duty dvréd\Awy bua Ky’ deldwv 
aldep’ és typov. 
This is not so much a rendering as a reincarnation of Shelley's 
wonderful stanzas. The soul that animates them has found 
a fresh embodiment, and breathes new life into that old Aeolic 
dialect which was the speech of Sappho. Or take this 
fragment, which describes the going forth of a diving 
decree :— 
ala 3° éx weyvav ros GAO Opdvwv, & Zed, redy 
adyxpares ovpavdber, 
dewds alypards, dxdAxevroy tlpos 
TeOudv Exwv ober, 
Surely, we imagine, no one but Pindar could have written 
this, or ventured on that magnificent image of “the Almighty 
word leaping from heaven, a stern warrior bearing as a sharp 
sword the commandment of Zeus.” The lines seem to speak 
to us with his living voice, and no one would suspect that 
they have not an Hellenic but a Hebrew source, being a very 
literal rendering of a verse in the Apocrypha (The Wisdom of 
Solomon, xviii. 15). But the version so reproduces the spirit 
of the original as to give it, as it were, a second birth, and to 
arouse a more quick and lively apprehension of the writer's 
thought by presenting it in a different shape. And that is 
exactly what all good translation should do. It is not a mere 
art of words, a pretty playing with phrases, but needs a far 
more penetrating skill. It needs a power to pierce through 
all that is formal and outward to the very heart of poetry, 
The translator must become of one mind with the poet whose 
work he would revive; his pulse must throb with the same 
emotions, and a like inspiration must animate his words. Then, 
and then only, can he become a true interpreter, and it is 
Mr. Headlam’s distinction that he appears to have no lesser 
aim. He is indeed a master of form, and in his versions (both 
from and into Greek) of passages the merit of which depends 
chiefly on their literary art he often shows a technical facility 
that is almost marvellous; but his peculiar praise is, we 
think, that his renderings make the soul and spirit of the 
original leap again to life. A single illustration must suffice, 
and it shall be taken from a difficult chorus (95-101 in The 
Suppliants, which thus speaks of the action of Zeus :— 
“ From towering Hope's ambitious height 
Down to Perdition’s blackest pit 
He hurls the aspiring thoughts of Man, 
Yet stirs not, yet exerts no force: 


Calm in his will’s enabled might 
His throned imaginations sit, 
And see the World’s harmonious Plan 
Accomplished in its ordered course.” 
The Greek of the second stanza is so compressed, so pregnant 
with thought, and so individual in style that it needs consider- 
able knowledge to grasp its meaning. A mere verbal 
imitation, however clever, would be futile; but Mr. Headlam 
re-creates. ‘“ The consciousness of the poet's mind,” to usea 
phrase of Coleridge's, “is diffused over” the translator's, and 
Aeschylus speaks to us across the centuries as though he 
had risen from the dead. No doubt Mr. Headlam sometimes 
fails. In the effort to reproduce a series of masterpieces, 
composed in many different styles, he must necessarily do 
so; but although at times he may not satisfy our judgment 
as to artistic form, he always stirs and invigorates our 
sense of poetic merit. His volume may be warmly com- 
mended to all who have any taste either for scholarship 
or poetry; and if they wish to understand fully how 
translation may not be merely a change of form, but 
also a real transfusion of vitality, they should read his 
rendering of Victor Hugo’s Guttare into Theocritean verse. 
If he could have read the Greek rendering, the author himself 
would, we think, have doubted whether his own poem was 


the original. 





THE NEW SOCIOLOGY.* 
Tus is an elaborate work applying Darwinism and the New 
Darwinism to social problems. It is divided into three parts. 
The first, pon “ The Theory of Descent,” deals elaborately 
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with the doctrine of species; the second, entitled “Social 
Pathology,” traces the effect of certain phenomena, such as 
suicide and insanity, and altruism, on social life; while the 
third deals with “ The Actual Conditions of Social Selection.” 
The first part is technical in the extreme. Mr. Chatterton- 
Hill accepts the theory of Weismann as to germinal selection, 
and apparently finds no difficulty in its intense complexity. 
The purely intellectual character of that theory—the 
absence of the simplicity which is manifest in all other 
laws of Nature—does not appear to appal him. We 
cannot here open up this complex question. The whole 
matter is in the transition stage; but we certainly anticipate 
« simpler solution of heredity than that offered by Weismann. 
We find ourselves in direct issue with Mr. Chatterton-Hill 
with respect to many of the results deduced by him from the 
facts of current social life. His conclusion from statistics 
that “ Catholicism affords greater protection against suicide 
than Protestantism does,” though no doubt borne out by the 
figures, really means merely that where there is an effective 
religious sanction suicide declines. The term “ Protestant” 
must include all sorts and conditions of men with all sorts and 
no sort of belief. If any particular sect of Protestantism 
applied the test to active members of that sect, it would 
probably be found that the rate of suicide was as low as, or 
even lower than, among Roman Catholics. Hence we are 
not prepared to accept the conclusion that “this greater 
liability of the Protestant community to suicide results from 
a lack of integration and cohesion among societies which are 
Protestant.” It is the absence of religion that makes suicide 
common, not (as Mr. Chatterton-Hill admits) the type of 
religion. The further conclusions that family life and 
patriotism are strong deterrents against suicide are fairly 
obvious. What Mr. Chatterton-Hill calls “a _ socialised 
belief” is, he considers, the strongest protection against 
suicide. We must, therefore, he thinks, re-establish a principle 
(akin to the influence of the Church or of the economic life 
of the Middle Ages) “capable of ensuring adequate social 
integration. From this conclusion we may draw the 
corollary that individualism is the great danger confronting 
us at the present time.” 


self-destruction. We have even less sympathy with the attack 
on “altruistic sentiments.” The statement that “individualistic, 
and not altruistic, influences are to-day prominent” is accom- 
panied by a depreciatory reference to the value of altruism, 
and an assertion of the fact that Christianity “is an indis- 
pensable factor in social development.” Such a series of con- 
tradictions renders this far too lengthy work difficult to 
follow. The note of the book is the function of religion in an 
organic society. Mr. Chatterton-Hill demands “ a spiritual 
organisation assuring the integration and stability of society.” 
So have thinking men in all ages. But Christianity can only 
achieve this end through altruism. “ Who would be carried 
let him carry another,” cried Thomas & Kempis nearly five 
centuries ago, and the cry is the cry of the present hour. 





MODERNISM.* 
Tis volume, which is mainly a collection of articles con- 
tributed during the years 1902-7 to the Guardian and the 
Commonwealth, will do the English student of theology the 
great service of opening to his view a region mostly unfamiliar. 
He will doubtless know something about M. Loisy. Influential 
Anglicans have expressed their general sympathy with him, 
though they probably stop a good way short of his conclusions. 
But the Question Biblique of the Abbé Houtin, with its calm, 
dispassionate statement of the critical position, the appre- 
ciation of M. Loisy which is contained in M. Desjardin’s 
Catholique et Criticisme, the Essais de Philosophie Religieuse 
of Pére Laberthoniére, and the Dogme et Critique of M. Le Roy 
will probably be new to most English readers. They represent 
liberal opinion, lay as well as clerical, and in reckoning up the 
forces which are ranging themselves for the great conflict 
they must by no means be disregarded. Mr. Lilley gives us 
the results of a careful and sympathetic study. But the 
reader before he approaches those chapters which constitute 
Part I. of the volume (11, “Il Santo,” and 12, “The Papal 
Commission and the Pentateuch,” being excepted) should 











* Modernism: a Record and a Review, By A. Leslie Lille . London; Sir 
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It is a curious corollary to draw | 
from the alleged increase in the rate of suicide,—the crime of | 








read chap. 8 of Part IL, “The Church of England and the 
Church of France.” Without this, the position is very likely 
to be unintelligible. It is hard for the average Englishman, 
trained to habits of independence, to understand the tenacity 
with which men like M. Loisy cling to their Communion. But 
it is a spectacle from which we have much to learn. We do 
not agree with all that Mr. Lilley says. We are inclined, for 
instance, to regard Disestablishment as a curse, while he 
regards it as a blessing. Its first effect, we are sure, would be 
to banish all his class from our ecclesiastical precincts; it is 
only our Erastian system that makes it possible. But with 
most of what he says we are in hearty sympathy. A highly 
interesting sequence of speculations and reflections will be 
found in chaps. 5, 6,9, and 10 of Part Il. “The Unknown 
Pope” is the title of the first; the subjects of those that 
follow are “The First Encyclical of Pius X.,” “The Syllabus 
of Theological Errors,” and “The Encyclical Pascendi.” Was 
there ever a stranger irony of fate than the actual issue of 
the hopes which were raised by the result of the Conclave of 
July, 1903? 





TWO BOOKS ON TREES.* 

A LARGE and a small book on trees have appeared about the 
same time, and may be noticed together. The former is a 
finely-got-up, massive volume with magnificent photographs in 
great profusion, and is fit to lie on any gentleman's drawing- 
room table. The latter is a humbler and less pretentious 
work intended for the million, also illustrated with photo- 
graphs of trees and leaves, but of a size convenient to slip 
into the pocket. Trees and their Life Histories, for which Mr. 
Irving has supplied over five hundred illustrations, opens with 
an introduction which will be useful and instructive to those 
who are not botanists. Nearly seventy well-known kinds of 
trees are then described. In the text a very happy mixture 
of scientific and popular writing will be found. Descriptions— 
and for those who take the pains to use them, analytical 
tables—render it possible to identify any ordinary tree that is 
likely to be found growing in the gardens or arboreta of this 
country.. Mr. Percy Groom, who dates his preface from 
Chelsea Physic Garden, writes with ample knowledge of his 
subject, and, thanks to the aid of the photographer, has pro- 
duced a handsome volume, Mr. Heath, who is the author of 
Our British Trees, is a veteran writer on the subject. Over 
thirty years ago he began with Our Woodland Trees. To 
him trees are “the buildings of God.” He deals with rather 
over sixty trees, giving us information as to their appearance, 
native county, virtues, uses, and legends. He supplies 
references to Holy Writ and to poets. His style is popular, 
and of the sort which is inclined to take pleasure in pointing 
out that “this is one of the interesting mysteries of nature 
that our boasted ‘science’ can tell us nothing about.” But 
many of his readers will none the less obtain instruction and 
pleasure if they carry his little book in country walks. It 
may be objected with truth that many of the “trees” are 
scarcely “ British,” as, for instance, the larch, mulberry, and 
laburnum, and that others can by no stretching of terms be 
called “trees.” Among the latter we may mention the gorse, 
ivy, and bramble. Latin names are given, but, by a slip 
probably, the bird-cherry is described as Cerasus padus. 





NOVELS. 
THE BAD TIMES.t 
Mr. BIRMINGHAM, as we have already had occasion to point 
out, occupies a unique position amongst Irish novelists. His 
books deal largely with contemporary politics from the stand- 
point of one who is an avowed believer in the justice of 
lreland’s demand for Home-rule. But while partibus Hibernis 
non itniquus, be is singularly free from the acrimony of 
partisanship. Himself a Nationalist, be is a most unsparing 
critic of the methods of the Nationalist agitation. With 
him the doctrine that the means justify the end is 
unathema; and while always ready to appreciate the 
sincerity of extremists, he eschews fanaticism in all 
* (1) Trees and their Life Histories. By Percy Groom, M.A., D.Sc., B.Sc., 
F.L.S., F.R.H.S. Illustrated with Photographs by Henry Irving London : 


Cassell and Co. [25s. net.) (2) Our British Trees, and How to Know Them, 
By Francis George Heath. Kensington: The Country Press. (10s. net.) 


t The Bad Times, By George A. Birmingham, London; Methuen and Co, 
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forms, unless, indeed, it be the fanaticism of imparti- 
ality. Thus in the novel before us he is so anxious to 
render justice to both sides that he does not hesitate to 
ascribe high, and even heroi¢, qualities to a land agent. Mr. 
Manders is no sentimentalist. He carries out the orders of 
his employers—good, bad, and indifferént—with equal loyalty. 
But he is a shrewd judge of Irish character, absolutely fear- 
léss, capable of a humorous detachment in his outlook, and 
possessed by an amuséd contempt for the blundering consis- 
tency of English officials. Similarly Mr. Birmingham does not 
hesitate to credit Major Thorne, the Magistrate, a typical stupid 
English officer, with an act of splendid magnanimity towards 
the man who had attempted to take his life. Per contra, the 
real villain of the plot is the Nationalist publican and gombeen- 
man, Heverin, a human leech of the worst type, who takes an 
active part in the operations of the Land League, and while 
abstaining from overt breach of the law, instigates to outrage 
the victims of his own avarice. Thus the book presents the 
curious spectacle of a scrupulously honest attempt to do 
justice to a burning controversy in which the sympathy of the 
reader is inevitably enlisted on the side of the extremists, 
whether Fenians, visionaries, er loyalists. The saying that 
there is no place in Irish polities for the moderate man is 
strikingly illustrated in the person of the nominal hero, 
Stephen Butler, a Connaught landlord, who enters Parliament 
in the “ seventies” as a supporter of Isaac Butt. There isa 
strong Nationalist strain in bis blood—his grandfather had 
bitterly opposed the Union and fought two duels with 
Castlereagh’s gladiators—and he gradually gravitates towards 
Parnell and associates himself with the obstructionists at 
Westminster. But when the Land League is started Stephen 
is revolted by its methods, and supports his agent in resisting 
its demands, with the result that he forfeits his popularity, 
and comes into abrupt collision with the local leaders, 
including one of the priests. Finally, he dies of a wound 
inflicted by an assassin, who kills outright am innocent woman 
—the wife of a Protestant clergyman—in an abortive attempt 
to shoot the agent. To complete the tragedy, Rafferty, the 
old Fenian, is convicted on circumstantial evidence, and hung 
for a crime which he bad done his best to avert. The story is 
not altogether sombre, being enlivened by satire as well as 
humour; but it ends in a strain of almost unrelieved tragedy, 
in which the note of hopelessness dominates even those of pity 
and terror. In the welter of conflict it is the honest and 
upright, the disinterested and innocent, who go to the wall, 
while the cynical and selfish, like Lord Daintree, or the 
treacherous and greedy, like Heverin the gombeen-man, 
save their skins. With characteristic detachment, Mr. 
Birmingham gives the last word to Lord Daintree. In the 
letter written to his agent after Stephen Butler's death the 
abiding irony of the eternal Irish question finds poignant 
expression. After alluding to the resignation of Father 
Staunton, a priest of the old school who had opposed the new 
agrarian movement, and the departure of Mr. Hegarty, the 
clergyman whose wife had been killed, he goes on :— 

“*T suppose the Dean sometimes dines with you now? Next 
time he does you might ask him from me how recent events square 
with his theory of a wise and kindly Providence which overrules 
human affairs. You and I have got off nearly scot free, although 
we were, I suppose, more or less responsible for a good deal of the 
trouble. Snell, who perhaps deserved to suffer a little, is per- 
fectly contented and happy. He keeps adding to his really mar- 
vellous collection of old coins by means of the modern coin which 
you collect for him, rack-renting and evicting his tenants. On 
the other hand, Mrs. Hegarty, a pretty little woman though 
supremely silly, and Stephen Butler, a model landlord, and, even 
from the League’s point of view, something of a patriot, get 
killed. Sheridan, a dreamy sort of boy, driven half-mad by what 
he took for oppression, and Rafferty, who appears to have been 
quite innocent, are hanged for killing them. The good Dean’s 
Providence had no business to connive at such proceedings. 
Even I, who am not particularly wise and not at all benevolent, 
could have managed much better if the guiding of events had 
been left to me. For the good of society in general I should have 
arranged for Heverin to be hanged. That fellow is a scoundrel, 
and will live to prey upon the people after our day is over. I 
strongly suspect that his little finger will be thicker than our 
loins ever were. I should also have hanged John Darcy and a 
couple more like him. Some of those blackguards must have had 
a hand in the shooting. It really vexes me to think that they 
have escaped the gallows. I foresee, with a feeling of consider- 
able disgust, that they will become leading politicians, and have 
unlimited opportunities for getting drunk. ‘The condition of 
Ireland under their guidance is not pleasant to contemplate. 
Providence has a good deal to answer for.’ Mr. Manders growled. 
He was a man who liked to roll out a good round oath, who had 
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no objection to a joke with a sacred subject. i : 
what he called ‘ damned, cold-blooded profanity’ was ty he 
tree's letter seemed to him full of it. He felt all the more ann 
because the indictment ef Providence was singularly dam mi 
The end of the letter puzzled him without restoring his “aoa 
humour. ‘ What are you gomg to write upon Stephen hws 
tombstone? I suppose that Quaker cousin of his from Belfast 
will want to display some singularly inappropriate text 7 
shouldn’t wonder if he suggested “His end was e!” B 
the way, is that a text? You might ask the Dean ¢ 
look it up. If I had the settling of the matter. I should 
put—Stephen Butler—the last Irish gentleman who was foo} 
enough to be a patriot.” There may be others, of course i 
the future; but by the time they turn up, people will ~ 
stopped reading our inscription. After all, he was a fool. I don't 
use the word in any offensive sense, merely as the world uses it 
If by any chance old Rafferty is wrong about the “ opacos lacus” 
and the Dean is right; if there really is a sort of general reckon- 
ing up, and we all have to put in an appearance on a Judgment 
Day, then I imagine Stephen Butler’s particular kind of folly will 
turn out to be one of the few things which it is worth a man’s 
while to go in for seriously. I’ve tried a good many sorts of 
folly in my day, and I've tried what’s usually called wisdom 
Most of them look pretty well now—on the stage with the coloured 
limelight on them—but if there is such a thing as daylight, I can 
quite imagine that the rouge and the rags will have an un- 
commonly shabby appearance.’ ” 


We may add that this strangely suggestive, though per- 
plexing, book is dedicated to the most magnanimous of Irish 
patriots, Sir Horace Plunkett. 


The Heart of a Child. By Frank Danby. (Hutchinson and Co, 
6s.)—“ Frank Danby” has made an advance, as striking an 
advance as wo remember to havé seen in this province of litera- 
ture, on her earlier work. “Sally Snape,” who rises in the course 
of this story from being a “gutter girl” to be Lady Kidder. 
minster, is one of the characters of fiction whom we do not forget. 
She is a Una, not at all a romantic Una, but one of absolutely 
real life, who walks unsmirched in very miry ways. An East End 
slum, a music-hall, a very shady corner of society, are the places 
which she passes through unharmed, thanks to her strong virginal 
instinct. She hated to be touched,—that was her simple philosophy 
and it served her well. It is not a book to read with a light heart; 
one cannot help remembering the others, who are good enough, 
and who would be safe enough had they the common defences 
which social conventions supply. And it is not, we need hardly 
say, for every one. But it is a fine bit of work. The one 
which we should like to see away is in chap. 21. It would not b 
just to omit all notice of an admirable character of the second 


rank, Ursula Rugely, who acts more than once as Sally’s good 


scene 


angel. 

The Armada Gold. By Edgar Turner and Reginald Hodder 
(E. Grant Richards. 6s.)—This is a frankly impossible story of 
adventure in the South Sea Islands. In the first chapter th 
heroine, Mirra Trevellyan, is carried off to the island of Paloa, 
which is the stronghold of the mysterious “ Areoi” priesthood. 
Here she is to be sacrificed, after being kept in great state for 
three years, as the bride of the god Oro,—that is to say, she is t» 
be thrown alive into the crater of a voleano. It need not be sail 
that the hero, Lyall Gray, a gallant young naval officer, succeeds 
after many adventures in rescuing Mirra. How Gray is helpel 
by a friend who is in search of a hidden treasure in the sam 
island, and what trials they all go through, must be found oat 
for themselves by all those who care to read a series of stirring 
if slightly melodramatic, adventures. 


ReapaBLE Novets.—A God of Clay. 
(Hutchinson and Co. 6s.)—A powerfully 
Napoleon, not for all readers.——Clanbrae : 
By Pentland Peile. (W. Blackwood and Sons. 
is not for all readers; but the golfing world is sufficiently large 
to supply an adequate public.——Ralph Langhorne: the Story of 
@ Socialist. By Ellis Ashmead Bartlett. (Same publishers. 6s.} 
—A novel of political prophecy. 


By H. C. 
written study 

a Golfing Idyll. 
6s.)—This also 








OF THE WEEK. 


—>——_ 


SOME BOOKS 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not beew 


reserved for review in other forms. ] 


The Sarcophagus of Seti I. (B.C. 1370). By E. A. Wallis Budge 
Litt.D. (Sir John Soane’s Museum.)—The sarcophagus of Seti I. 
(the father of Rameses II.) is one of the great treasures of the 
Soane Museum. It was discovered by Belzoni in 1815. It 
had been broken into and robbed in the evil days of the 
XIXth Dynasty. The mummy was removel circa 1000 B.C. te 
a place of safety. This was discovered by Arabs in 1872, Among 
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the remains was the head of Seti, which is still to be seen in the 
Cairo Museum. Dr. Budge, after describing the form of the 
sarcophagus, devotes the greater part of his volume to an account 
of the “ Book of Gates,” the most complete copy of which known 
to Egyptologists is to be found in the pictorial inscriptions. This 
consists of two parts: (1) 4 series of texts and pictures which 
describe the progress of the boat of the Sun-god from the region 
of sunseb to the kingdom of Osiris, together with the Egyptian 
heaven aud hell; (2) a series of texts and pictures which illustrate 
the course of the Sun-god from the kingdom of Osiris to the 
sunrise. When we read these elaborate statements of Egyptian! 
belief as to the life after death we cannot but be perplexed by the 
fact that the Hebrew people retained no ideas of the kind in their 
religious system. It must be remembered, however, that immor- 
tality was the privilege of the few in Egypt. The preservation 
of the body was an absolute essential ; and for the multitude of 
artisans, and a fortiori of slaves—and the Hebrews were slaves— 
it did not exist. It is even possible that the belief became 
identified in the Hebrew mind with the memory of the oppressor. 


Three Voyages of a Naturalist. By M.J. Nicoll. (Witherby and 
Co. 7s. 6d. net.)—Few men get such opportunities as came to 
Mr. Nicoll,—to make three voyages in what is probably the best 
sea-going auxiliary screw yacht in existence. The ‘ Valhalla’ is 
really a ship of seventeen hundred tons displacement, and there- 
fore capable of facing any weather. The voyagers were able to 
approach and Jand on mid-ocean islands which many an old sailor 
has only heard of, and others have only sighted. The landing at, 
and description of, South Trinidad, Martin Vas, and Tristan da 
Cunha give the reader a vivid impression of the isolation and 
ruggedness of these islands so familiar in name to the sailor. 
sea-fowl and the peculiar land birds of these sequestered 
ts have an extraordinary interest for naturalists, for their 
barrenness and their smallness are no guides to the limits of the 
species or numbers of a species found on them. Even the isola- 
tion of these points of rock in an illimitable ocean does not 
prevent the occurrence of species on one island of a group serving 
toconnect it withanother. And, again,a group will havea species 
f bird peculiar to it, but one of the group will have the dis- 
tinction of a species peculiar to it alone, as is the case in the 
Seychelles, with the comparatively sober sun-birds peculiar to 
the group, and one island ‘having a special kind of its own. 
There and fascinating items of information in 
the voyages, though the reader must not sit down to them 
with the expectation of having wild scenery and life described 
Darwin, a Wallace, a Bates, or a Waterton. Mr. Nicoll 
© much ocean to navigate to be able to furnish more 
humbnail sketches of islands and expeditions in search of 


are curious 


by a 


has t 


trange birds. Nevertheless, he gives us the impressions of vast 
itery spaces, weird islands surrounded by a halo of birds, rocky 
sores, and stately scenery. The curious and the lover of travels 
vill read greedily the accounts of St. Paul’s Rock, the Straits of 
Magellan and the “steamer” duck, the Samoan Islands and 
va” drinking, and the beautiful wooded landscapes of Tahiti. 
Above all, there is the wonderful atmosphere which the countless 
give to the shores of the Pacific and the South Atlanti 
They and their marvellous adaptation to circumstances are, of 
course, the feature of the book. One can try to figure for oneself 
the brilliant colouring of the island birds; the sea-fowl we know 
in port. The book is lavishly illustrated, and to the naturalist 
must be of quite unusual interest on account of the many new 


sper ies described. 
from India. By Alfred William Stratton. With a 
ir by his Wife, Anna Booth Stratton. (A. Constable and 
10s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Stratton was born at Toronto, and 
graduated at the University of that city. “His early political 
tions were strongly influenced by Mr. Goldwin Smith, of 
vhom he wasa great admirer. He was always a good British 
though a hater of jingoism in any form.” After 
aduating he took teaching work at Hamilton, which he left 
four years later for the Johns Hopkins University, where he 
tained first a Scholarship in Greek and Sanskrit, then a Fellow- 
» in Sanskrit and Philology. During this time he was a 
turer in these subjects. Sanskrit, at first pursued in connexion 
with Greek, ultimately with kindred studies, absorbed his energies. 
Then he went to Chicago, where he after a time became 
\ssociate Professor of Sanskrit and Indo-European Philology. 
From Chicago he went in 1899 to take up the position of Principal 
f the Oriental College in Lahore and Registrar of the Panjab 
University. He reached Lahore on November 24th, 1899, and 
died something less than three years later of fever, contracted in 
Lah re, but developed during a tour of recreation in Kashmir. 
rhe letters mainly belong to this period. They are always 


Letter : 
Mem 


Imperialist, 


interesting, especially for what they tell us of University life in 
Northern India, of the class of native scholars, and of certain 
inquiries into Sanskrit literature. 


Diet Dificulties, with Notes on Growing Vegetables. By Mes. 
C. W. Earle and Mrs. Hugh Bryan. (Truslove and Hanson. 
6d. net.)\—You must live on fruit and vegetables (but not sugar, 
acid fruit or jam); tea and coffee are forbidden; eggs are not 
forbidden (p. 52), bat they do not appear in the list of recom- 
mended foods, though available in special cases (p. 14). All 
this is interesting, but doubtful. To many people vegetables as 
a staple of food are impossible. But cases vary. Quot homines 
tot diaetae. As to the vast importance of diet we are agreed with 
the authors. (Ona new edition they might put as a motto what 
Cicero says to Atticus—ego diaeta curari incipio, chirurgiae taedet, 
which may be Englished: “I am beginning a diet treatment; I 
am tired of surgery ”—it is true that he uses the words meta- 
phorically.) We can praise without reserve the notes on growing 
and cooking vegetables. The writer of this notice is convinced 
that the great secret of successful dieting is in the strict modera- 
tion of quantify. If you never eat too much, it matters but little 
what the food may be. If the vegetarian adds that it is easier to 
be moderate on his diet than on one of flesh, we agree. 


Twentieth Century Impressions of British Malaya—Editor-in- 
Chief, Arnold Wright; Assistant-Editor, H. A. Cartwright 
(Singapore) (Lloyd’s Greater Britain Pablishing Company)— 
is a massive volume of very handsome appearance. It is a quarto 
of between nine hundred and a thousand pages, and contains 
information on every detail of government, employment, popula 
@n, and other matters in Malaya. The articles are written 
by experts, and illustrated by photographs, mostly of excellent 
quality ——We may notice at the same time Kelantan: « State o/ 
the Malay Peninsula, by W. A. Graham (J. MacLehose and Sons 
net). Kelantan is on the eastern side th 
peninsula, with Perak (W.) and Pahang (S.) In it i 
about as big as Yorkshire, and it has a population of between 
three and four hundred thousand. Mr. Graham has much that 
is instructive to tell us about the Kelantan people and their ways 
It has lately been placed under British protection. 


of 


Glasgow, 5s 
size 


Atlas Antiquus. By Emil Reich, D.J. (Macmillan and Oo 
10s. net.)—Dr. Reich says that in this work his “chief purpose 
is to project historical events graphically upon the territory in 
which they happened and by the configuration of which they 
were largely influenced.” There are forty-eight maps in all, and 
they extend in point of time from the First Persian War down to 
the Civil Wars in the time of Julius Caesar, a period of about 
four centuries and a half (492-45 B.C.) The number is made 
by maps of Athens, Rome, and the Roman Empire at its maxi 
mum. The first may be taken as an example. It the tw 
Persian Wars, and marks the operations of the contendin 
lours, the text supplying names of 
in command, &c. It would have tende learness if two 
maps had been one for each war. Cor 
hundred people read this portion of history for one who reads 
say, about the doings of Polysperchon, one of the less needful 
|} maps might have been economised. Some of Dr. Reich’s Latin 
A gesta might have been profitably added 
would 


up 


gives 
» Gas 
in lines of different c General 
to more c 


given, asidering that a 


strikes us as doubtful. 
after “ Bella Civilia tempore Caesaris.” 
have served for the doubtful “Imperium Romanum 
extensum” (spelt maximae) in the map, though not in the index 

is a& curi 


Tempore Traian 
marine 
“ Numeris inscripti significant annos possessionis pus 
way of saying that the date on the boundary-line indicates the 
time when it was settled With this we may mention the 
Historical Atlas, with Chronological Notes by E. A. Benians, M.A 
and T. H. Knight, M.A. (G. Gill and Sons, 8d.) It deals with 
| English history, beginning with a map of Roman Britain, and 
ending with one of the Transvaal and Orange River Colony 








The monthly instalment of the Orford English Dictionary, Edited 
by Dr. J. A. H. Murrray (Clarendon Press) is a double section 
“ Monopoly—Movement ” (a part of Vol. VI), by Henry Bradley 
(5s.) The proportion of native w rds is unusually large, and som» 
of them are of great interest and importance, as month, moon 
mother, mouth. As is invariably the case, the instalment abounds 
| with curious words is an instance, a Teutonic 
importation, and full of significance as to Teutonic ways of 


morganatie 





thinking. Mortgage, a much older settler among us, has a curious 
history. Then we have mosaic, something “connected with the 
muses.” 


), in which dJetaus, 
f the traveller 


In the “ Spanish Series ” (John Lane, 3s. 6d. net 


| historical, descriptive, and relating ants 


‘im Spain, are given, we have Leon, Burgos, and Salamanca, by 
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Albert F. Calvert. The illustrations are, according to the arrange- 
ment of the series, numerous and excellent. 


“The Riverside Literature Series” (G. G. Harrap and Co.) is 
a series of excellently printed volumes giving well-known 
examples of mediaeval literature, with introductions, notes, &c., 
generally adapted, in fact, for the wants of the student. We 
have now before us Malory’s Book of Merlin, and The Book of Sir 
Balin, Edited by Clarence Griffin Child (1s.); The Song of Roland, 
Translated into English Prose by Isabel Butler (1s.); and 
Chaucer’s Prologue, Knight’s Tale, and Nun’s Priest’s Tale, Edited 
by Frank Jewett Mather, Ph.D. (1s. 6d.) 


Clubs, 1908. Edited by E. G. Austen Leigh, M.A. (Spottis- 
woode and Co. 3s. 6d.)—This list of “ English Clubs” appears 
for the sixteenth time, with various additions and improvements. 
The clubs catalogued and described are scattered over the world. 
London leads the list with nearly three hundred. The “ Pro- 
vincial ” follow, and are succeeded by clubs in Europe, Australasia, 
and, in short, all regions. The total number is 3,180 (2,085 in the 
United Kingdom, and 1,095 elsewhere). Of these 1,144 are golf 
clubs.——We may mention along with this, as being not wholly 
foreign, Mediterranean and Winter Resorts, by Eustace Reynolds 
Ball (Hazell, Watson, and Co., 3s. 6d.), now in its sixth edition. 
The volume before us deals with Southern Europe. 








MAGAZINES AND SERIAL PUBLICATIONS.—We have received 
the following for April:—The Century, the Pall Mall Maga- 
zine, St. Nicholas, the Review of Reviews, Harper's Magazine, the 
Windsor Magazine, Cassier's Magazine, the Sunday at Home, the 
Month, the United Service Magazine, the Boy's Own Paper, the 
Girls’ Realm, Scribner's Magazine, the Connoisseur, Chambers’s 
Journal, the Cornhill Magazine, the Girl's Own Paper, the Journal 
of Education, the Treasury, Baily's Magazine, the Worlds Work, 
the Art Journal, the Atlantic Monthly, the North American 
Review, the Outlook, the Book Monthly, the English Illustrated 
Magazine, the Geographical Journal, Cassell's Magazine, the Author, 
the Open Court, the Estate Magazine, the Educational Review, 
the School World, the Quiver, the Indian Leview, the Parents’ 
Review, the Navy League Journal, the Financial Review of Reviews, 
the Expository Times, the HHomiletic Review, British Birds, Modern 
Language Teaching, the Dominion Medical Monthly, the Organiser, 
Munsey, the East and the West, the Socialist Review, the Columbia 
University Quarterly, the Hindustan Review, Current Literature, 
the International Journal of Ethics, the Popular Science Monthly, 
Northamptonshire Notce and Queries, the Interpreter, Women's 
Industrial News, the Economic Journal, the International, the 
Religuary, Mothers in Council, the Busy Man's Magazine, the 
Manchester Quarterly, the Oaford and Cambridge Review, the 
Colonial Journal, the New Quarterly, Science Progress, British 
Ports, the Eagle, Parasitology, tne English Race, Embroidery. 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


—_@——— 
Atlas of oe Anatomy and Physiology of the Male and ey Human 
Body, fo ( liére) each net 
Barr (J. B. ). Principles of Direct Current Electrical Sa 8vo 
(Whittaker) net 
Batey (J.), The Motor Car and its Engine, 12m (Unwin) net 
Bernard (D. H.), Night Signals of World's Shippiig,& 8v0 me 
Bon (G. Le), The ey eg - Forces, cr 8vo... (K. Paul) 5/ 
Braid (J.), Advanced Golf, 8 Methuen) net 
Bridges (J. 8.) and Dicks i 9. > Plant Study in School, Field, and Garden, 
er Svo.. (Ralph & Holland) net / 
Brooke (G. 'E. ) “Tropical “Medicine, Hygiene, &e., “12mo (Griffin) net 1: 
Brooke (S. A.), A Study of Clough, Arnold, Rossetti, and Morris, 8vo 
(. Pitman) net 
. (Cassell) 
(A. eo ‘Humphreys) net 
..(Smith & Elder) net 


Bryant (E. A. . 4) Pow Self Help, cr 8vo... on 
(J. B R.), Madame de Pompadour | : 
(A. - ), Moonves of Men and Books, 8vo 
Clark (Mrs. 8. Adam Argham, cr 8vo (Long) 
Critical Essa says of Seventeenth Century, 2 vols. (Clarendon Press) e2 a net 
Dasent (A. I.), John Thadeus Delane, Editor of the Times: Life and 
Correspondence, 2 vols, 8vo (J. Murray) net 3% 
Dieh] (A, M.), Her Ladyship of the Season, cr 8vo... 6 
Donovan (D.), In the Face of Night, er 8v0.. vied .(Long) 
Ealand (F.), The Spirit of Life, and other Sermons, j2mo (T. s. Clark) net 
Early English ar J om by the Bishop of London (E. Stock) net 
Findlater (M. and J.), Crossriggs, cr 8vo ..(Smith & Elder) 
Gibson (A. H.), Hydraulics and its Applications, 8vo (Constable) net 
Gibson (E. C. s. ), The Three Creeds, cr 8vo.. ( 
Hardy (T. J.), The Gospel of Pain, cr 8vo .... 
Hodgson (G. B.), From Smithy to Senate, 8vo Cc 
Horder ge G.), The Sunlit Koad, 16mo..... ..... (I. Pitman) net 
Hulme (F. E.), Familiar Swiss Flowers, er 8v0 (Cassell) net 
Kynnersley ( M. 8.), H.M.I.: Some Passages in the Life of One of 
ie. Inspectors of Schools, 8V0 ..........ce00ssss0eee quneenoened (Macmillan) net 
M‘Callum (J. L.), James Annand, M_P., cr 8vo.. Oliphant} net 
Mackaye (P. », The Scarecrow, er 8vo .. : eve .«. (Macmillan) net 
Maylard (A. E.), Abdominal Tuberculosis, 81 8vo... (Churchill) net 
Mitra (8. M.), Indian Problems, cr 8vo (J. Murray) net 
Moore (F.), e Passing of Morocco, cr 8vo. ... (Smith & Elder) net 
More (J. W.), The Trial of A. J. Monson, er 8vo..............4.. (Simpkin) net 
Murray (R. W. ), Hernia : its Cause and Treatment, 8vo . ..(Churehill) net 
Nojine (E. K.), The Truth about Port Arthur, BVO........ (J. Murray) net 
Norwood (G.), The — of the Bacchae, 8v0 . .(Sherratt & Hughes) net 
Pasture (Mrs. H. De La), The Grey Knight, cr 8vo ..... (Smith & Elder) 
Pitman’s International Mercantile Letters: English-Italian ...(I. Pitman) 
oy (F. M.), Diagnosis and eS of este pommnent Toberoulosie 
roy 
Queux (W. ie), The Lady in ‘the Car, cr 8vo . 
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Brel (F. Pie ne st ulverion cr 8vo .... 

poouer achine ign, Construction, & Drawin 
Stacpoole (H. de V.), The Cottage on the Fell ; 

Suffling (E. R.), Rollin Stone, cr 8vo enema 

Sylvester (J. ) Collected Papers, ming) €/ 
Turner (P-), The Pocket Ostoology, 12 Pree — te 

‘urner » History of Local Santion in Seotiand w. ‘ 
a 5) r ds rte hany FE its History and iW Blackwood | so 
en 
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Wilkinson (J. R.), New Testament Studies, Voi. Il. (W alia en) et oe 
Wilson (H. W.) and ‘Howell (C, M. H.), Movable Kidney...(E. Arnold) “mt = 
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LIBERTY AND CO PANELLING 


FURNITURE Regent St., London P 

in Tudor PAP hh 
JACOBEAN 
GEORGIAN 
Queen Anne Styles 
DESIGNS FREE 


SOLID 








any tone, 18” Joor lined 


Book of Designs Free 





re) SLER. . 
CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES, 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS, 
100 OXFORD STREET, W. 
ROYAL THE LARGEST FIRE OFFICE I 
eoiadinneee THE WORLD, 
COMPANY, LTD. 
FIRE, LIFE. 
ACCIDENT. 
BURGLARY. 





Head (1 North John St., LIVERPOOL, 
Offices (28 Lombard St., LONDON, 





TOTAL FUNDS over £13,500,00°, 


ACCIDENTS 
OF ALL KINDS, 
SICKNESS, EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 
BURGLARY AND FIDELITY GUARANTEE RISKS, 





INSURED 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 


Capital (fully subscribed), £1,000,000, 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 


AGAINST BY THE 


ASSURANCE C9. 


Claims paid, £5,400,009, 


A. VIAN, Secretary. 





Established 1789. 


ROBERT LEWIS, 
CIGAR IMPORTER, 


20 ST. JAMES’ STREET, LONDON, S.W. 


The largest selection of CABINET GOODS of all the leadin+ 
Havanah Brands, of the highest quality only. 


INSPECTION INVITED. 


TELEGRAMS— 
Intimidad, London. 


TELEPHONE— 
3787 Gerrard. 








H AMP TONS. 


Illustrated Booklet, W 210, shows that 
their New Depositories at Battersea 
Park afford, at the most competitive 


in London, Ideal Conditions 


for the 


WAREHOUSING 


of 
every description of Household 
and Personal Effects, together with 
numerous valuable advantages that are 
not provided in any other Depository 
in Great Britain. 


HAMPTON & SONS, Ld., Pall Mall East, S.W. 
DEPOSITORIES: Queen’s Road, Battersea Park. S.W. 


rates 
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ALLIANCE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Heap Orrics: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C. 
ACCUMULATED FUNDS - £i16,000,000. 





Chairman: 
Right. Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.O. 
The operations of the Company extend to the following, among other 


branches of Insurance :— 
LIFE. FIRE. MARINE. 


Workmen's Compensation (including Clerks, Shop Assistan ts 
Domestic, Agricultural and Estate Servants), 
Personal Accident and Discase. 
Third Party Risks. 
Burglary and Theft. 
Plate Glass. 
Fidelity Guarantee. 
Annuities. 
Leaschold and Capital Redemption Policies. 
The terms and conditions of Insurance for all classes of risks are favourable 
to the Insured. ie 
sal SIPATING LIFE AICIES EFFECTED THIS 
oOmEAR Vee URUAL PREM 1U se WILE PARTICIPATE IN 
THE PROFITS FOR THE QUINQUENNIAL TERM, ENDING Slst 
DECEMBER NEXT. 
Prospectuses and Proposal Forms may be had on application to any of the 


any'’s Offices or Agents. 
Gaeee ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 


DISTINCTIVE SYSTEM 


OF 
ASSURANCE. 


LOW PREMIUMS. LOW EXPENSES. 


SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 


LONDON: 3 Lomparp Srreet, E.C. WEST END: 17 Patt Matt, 8.W. 
HEAD OFFICE: 6 St. ANDrew Square, EDINBURGH, 











MARTELL’S 
MARTELL’S 
MARTELL’S 
MARTELL’S 


Blue and Silver Label 


BRANDY. 
BRANDY. 
BRANDY. 
i716. BRAND Y. 





THOMAS & SONS, 


Sporting Tailors and Breeches Makers. 


Messrs. THOMAS & SONS, besides being 
well known as Breeches Makers, Sporting 
and Military Tailors, are also Makers of all 
other kinds of High-Class Clothes for town 
or country wear, for which they employ 
@ special staff of highly skilled workmen. 


32 BROOK STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W. 


NATIONAL 
PROVIDENT 


For MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 
Established 1835. 
ASSURANCE & INVESTMENT. 


Write for Leaflet 
On Net Cost of Endowment 


HOUSES, &c.. FOR SALE AND TO LET. 
Ao 
OR SALE—ALASSIO, ITALIAN RIVIERA— 
Compact well-built VILLA in beautiful grounds of 3 acres (which would 
afford excellent building sites, withont prejudice to existing house), situated 
amoung the olives, 200 feet high, } mile from sea. English Church and 
excellent English Library. Sanitation good ; water from own spring. Suitable 
for English or American family. Contains 13 rooms, studio and loggia.— 
Particulars from PROPRIETOR, Box 237, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 


NDIAN TEA ESTATE.—FOR SALE (average rainfall 
70 in. per annum), small Tea Estate, elevation 7,000 ft., Nilgiri Hills, 8. 
India, near Ootacamund, giving good returns, with reserve — +7 camphor 
grows well; also a protitable opening for Dairy Farming and Stock. Big 
Game Shooting and Hunting situated within district, drawn thrice weekly by 
Hunt from Ootacamund while seat of Government (six months). Fishing and 
Golting. Good investment, in lovely climate, for Residential Proprietor 
(Retiring Official, Delicate Person, &c.) Moderate price.—Particulars from 
Box 68, W. H. SMITH & SON, Temple Station, London, 
N ILFORD HAVEN.—Pleasant COUNTRY HOUSE 
in healthy, open country, near sea and town. Eight bedrooms, three 
sitting-rooms. Gardens, tennis. Pony and Governess-cart. TO LET 
FURNISHED at £12 per month.—CARROW, Glenowen, Neyland, Pembroke- 
shire. 
ANBY PARSONAGE (Scene of “Forty Years in a 
Moorland Parish”) TO LET FURNISHED, June or July, or both. 
Three reception-rooms, six bedrooms, three stables, splendid gurden ; 500 ft. 
above sea level, 15 miles from Whitby on Yorkshire Moors.—VICAR, Danby, 
Grosmont, 











rI\RANSFER.—Owing to the retirement of the present 
Principal, a High-class and very successful Boarding School for the 
Daughters of Gentlemen at a favourite seaside resort on the South Coast is 
for Disposal. There are 25 Boarders paying high fees. The income for the 
past three years has averaged nearly £5,000, and has yielded a handsome profit 
annually. The premises are admirably suited for their purpose and are in 
splendid order. The opening can be very strongly recommended by Messrs. 
TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, who have personally inspected the School, and 
from whom further particulars may be obtained. Address: 6 Holles Street, 
London, W. 


( PENING FOR SCHOOL, BRITISH COLUMBIA.— 

Trustworthy information can be given with regard to an opening for a 
High-class Boys’ School suitable either for one man or two in partnership. 
Applicants should be well qualified in Modern Side subjects. Must have 
capital, but no premium required except agency fee.—Apply to Mr. R. J. 
BEEVOR, The Scholastic, Clerical and Medical Association, Ltd., 22 Craven 
Street, Strand, W.C, 














APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


oft O F LEED §8. 
SECONDARY DAY SCHOOLS. 


(a) APPOINTMENT OF HEAD-MISTRESS. 

The Higher Education Committee of the City of Leeds invite applications 
for the post of Head-Mistress of the Leeds Thoresby High School for Girls. 
The School accommodates between 500 and 600 pupils, a large proportion of 
whom are intended for the Teaching Profession. 

Salary from £300 to £400 per annum, according to qualifications and experi- 
ence, A good University Degree is essential. 

(b}) ASSISTANT MASTERS AND MISTRESSES, 
The Higher Education Committee also require in September next the 
services of Modern Language Master, 
Modern Language Mistress, 
Mathematics Mistress, 
Gymnastics Master (Swedish System), 
and of general Form Masters and Mistresses for the six Secondary Schools 
under their control, both now and in September next. 
GENERAL INFORMATION, 

Particulars of the appointment of Head-Mistress, together with Forms of 
Application, which must be submitted not later than the léth May, may be 
obtained from the undersigned, 

Forms of Application may also be obtained for the other appointments, 
together witha copy of the Scale of Salaries. Commencing salaries will be 
paid according to qualifications and experience, and advances will be made 
according to the approved Scale on satisfactory service. 

JAMES GRAHAM, Secretary for Education, 

Education Department, Leeds, April, 1908. 
S 7: FAV » ® OLLEGE 


(UNIVERSITY OF SYDNEY). 

APPLICATIONS are INVITED for the position of WARDEN of St. Paul’s 
College (Church of England), Affiliated to the University of Sydaey, New 
South Wales. Salary £700 per annum, with house, Candidates muSt be in 
full Orders. 

Applications must be sent before the 30th day of April, 1908, to 

The Reverend A. E. DAVID, 
The Old College, Dulwich, London, 8.E., 

from whom all particulars can be ascertained. 
‘* peeemiaheemen EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


HIGHER EDUCATION, 


REDRUTH COUNTY SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 





FORM MASTER WANTED for general Form work, Salary £110 to £150, 
by annual incremeuts of £5. To begin duty next term. Graduate preferred. 
Apply on or before Thursday, April 30th, to the HEAD-MASTER, 

F. RB. PASCOE, Secretary. 

Education Office, Truro. ras x E 

ADY SECRETARY REQUIRED in AFTERNOONS 
Bd bya Gentleman residing in South Kensingtou. Good Composition and 
typing, together with some experience iu Bookkeeping, essential.—For 
further particulars apply (with copies only of testimonials) to REES, c/o 
Cecil Roy, Gloucester Road, S.W. 
} OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE 

ENGLEFIELD GREEN. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 

The GOVERNORS will shortly APPOINT a LADY as HEAD LECTURER 
in GERMAN, who will be expected to come into residence in October.— 
Applications, with 4 copies of testimomals, should be sent by May 9th to the 
PRINCIPAL, from whom all particulars may be obtained. 

{IVIL SERVICE COMMISSION.—FORTHCOMING 
EXAMINATION, 

EXAMINERS in the Exchequer and Audit Department, and SECOND- 

CLASS CLERKS, Estate Duty Office, London, Inland Revenue Department 


(18-19}), Tlth June " 
The date specitied is the latest at which applications can be received. They 








Assurances. 
48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C, 





INSTITUTION 


must be made on forms to be obtained, with particulars, from the 
SECRETARY, Civil Service Commission, Burlingtou Gardens, Londoa, W. 
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((HaSHIEE COUNTY COUNCIL: BDUCATION 
COMMITTEE, 


The above COMMITTEE REQUIRE a | a PRINCIPAL for the TRAINING 
pe ang ay ang yy they are etatining at Crewe. The College will 
° in August, temporary premise: 

Mike Px Principal must be a Graduate of a ‘British University, must have had 

of teaching, and be familiar with the organisation and management 
a 1 oon institution, and be well acquainted with the History of Edu- 
cation 

The will be £500 per annum and 2 residence. A house will be erected 
im proximity to the College and Hostel for Women. Until the opening of the 

new College and provision of this house an allowance will be made towards a 
sepidenes in Crewe. 

= will be required to take up his duties not later than Ist July, 1908. 

lications, with not more than six recent testimonials, to be sent to the 
Dik CTOR of EDUCATION, City Road, Chester, not later than April 25th, 


Canvassing will be deemed a disqualification. 


OUNTY BOROUGH OF SUNDERLAND 
DAY TRAINING COLLEGE. 


The COUNCIL are prepared to RECEIVE APPLICATIONS for the position 
of PRINCIPAL of the above-named College, which it is expected will be open 
for work in es next, at a salary ef £500 perannum. No fees, 

The person appointed must be a Graduate of a British University, capable of 
acting as Master of Method and Lecturer on Education, prepared to take a 
leading part in the teaching work of the College in these aud such other 
subjects as may be required, and able to satisfy the Authority of his capacity 

or experience in the organisation and teaching of a Day Training College. 

“Gaaveating Members of the Council, directly or indirectly, until after the 
first selection by the Committee of Candidates, will disqualify the applicant 
on whose behalf such canvassing shall have been made. 

Applications iu writing, accompanied by not more than six recent original 
testimonials (which will be returned), aitnemel to the undersigned, at the 
Town Hall, Sunderland, and endorsed “Day Training College, Appointment 
of Principal,” in the left-hand corner of the envelope, will be received up to, 
but not later than, 12 noon on the 27th A a. 

FRAS. M. BOWEY, Town Clerk. 


Town Hall, Sunderland, 3lst March, 1908. 
ING EDWARD'S SCHOOL, BIRMINGHAM. 


The GOVERNORS of this School being about to APPOINT a HEAD- 
MASTER to take charge of the Boys’ Grammar School, Camp Hill, Birmiug- 
ham, gentlemen who are desirous of becoming Candidates are re juested to 
send in their applications and six copies of their testimonials to the Secretary, 
on or before the Ist day of May next. 

The salary consists of a fixed payment of £200 pe annum, together with a 

= itation fee of £2 per head for every boy above the number of 150, the whole 

oF, not to exceed £600. There are about 350 boys in the School. 
dates must be Graduates of some University iu the United Kingdom. 

The 2 Head-Master will be required to enter on his duties in September 
nex 

__ Birmingham, 31st March, 1908. 


FT IVERPOOL COLLEGE FOR , GIRLS, 
GROVE STREET, LIVERPOOL. 

The COUNCIL are desirous of ELECTING a HEAD-MISTRESS. She 
must be a Member of the Church of England. Her salary will be £350 per 
annum, without residence. Duties to commence after the Summer Holidays.— 
Testimonials, not more than three, stating age, qualifications. and general 
experience to be sent on or before May 15 to the Rev. G. H, DAYSON, 
Secretary, Liverpool College, Lodge Lane, to ‘whom application may be made 
for further information. 


ORK GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


e position of HEAD-MASTER is now VACANT. Candidates to apply to 
the Ven. the ARCHDEACON OF CORK, S. Mary Shandon suman, Cork, 
who will supply necessary information. The Pupils number 15: 


O PATRONS.—CAMBRIDGE and WELLS MAN 

DESIRES LIVING. Sixteen years’ varied experience in three Curacies. 

Moderate Churchman with B mois means. Highest references, lay and 

| a 7 are Box 241, ie Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, 
on, 


O PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—KYNOOH, Limited, 
have VACANCIES in their Comniercial Departments for a FEW 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good education and manners. No premium 
uired. Term of Indentures, 4 years.—Apply by letter only to the 
SECRETARY, Kynoch, Limited, Witton, Birmingham. 


NGINEERING PUPIL.—VACANCY in High-Class 

Works for Gentleman’s Son under eighteen. Three years’ course: 

personal supervision of M.Inst.C.E. ; position after expiration of time assured. 
—Box 208, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


UY’s het 2 FS MEDICAL SCHOOL. 
UNIVERSITY OF OF LONDON.) 


The SUMMER SESSION will BEGIN ou MAY Ist, and Students then 
entering will be eligible to compete for Scholarships of the combined value of 
£410 in the following September, as well as for the numerous Medals, 
Scholarships, and Prizes awarded during the period of studentship. 

The Governors have opened an ADDITIONAL FIFTY BEDS on the 
Medical side of the Hospital. 

The numerous Hospital Appointments in both special and general depart- 
ments are open to Students without oo, and the holders of Resident 
Appointments are provided with board and lodging. 

he Dental School provides the full curriculum required for the L.D.S., 
England.. A Handbook of information for those about to enter the Medicai 
Profession will be forwarded on application, 

Por age now oo of the School, containing full oy as to fees, course 
of study ations for Students in the College, &. s spply personally 
or by letter to the DEAN, Guy's Hospital, London Bridge, 8.E. 


ONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE 
(Uni vey of Lon aoa) 
The SUMMER SESSION COMME NCES on MAY Ist. Students anteitag 
then are eligible tv compete for the Entrance Scholarships in September. 
For ~~ “pe giving full particulars as to fees, course of study advised, 
&c., apply to MUNEO SCOTT, Warden. 
Mile End, E, 












































GIRLS’ SCHOOLS A AND COLLEGES. 
Cyeseee SCHOOL, V WATFORD, HERTS. 


Head-Mistress, Miss E. H. WHISHAW, M.A. (London). 
Thorough education of the best type. Healthy situation on gravel soil. 





Beeress COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


UNIVERSITY LONDON), 
york PLACE, BAKER STREET, w. 
The EASTER TERM BEGLN: S on THURSDAY, ‘April 28rd, 1908. 
Lectures are given in pocpecetiep for all Examinations ¢ the Universit 
als RF yy RH or the. Teacher 
iploma, London; for the Teac: ate, Camb 
Cambridge Higher xe "Sei ag en rie: + and for the 
Special Course o' ientific Instruction in Hygie: 
Sanitary Inspectors’ ination yeiene, recognised by the 
me a n to ——_ for Practical Work, 
Students may atten e Art ool who are not taki 
the College. ng other subjects at 
4 Singhe ee pe subject may be attended. 
egular Physical Instruction is given, free of cost, to Stnd ‘ 
it, by a fully qualified Woman Teacher. ndents who desire 
Students can reside in the College. 
ee yet SCHOLARSHIPS, 
ne Reid Scholarship in Arts, value £31 10s, first year, v 
third years ; » - Sei . £28 74. second and 
One Arnott Scholarship in jience, annual value £48, tenable f. 

One Pfeiffer Scholarship in Science, annual value £48, tenable far thea! 
years ; will be awarded on the results of the Examiuation to be held in Jun “a 
Full particulars on application to the PRINCIPAL. m 

DEPARTMENT FOR PROFESSIONAL TRAINING IN T 

Two Scholarships, each of the value of £15 for one year, are ane olen. 
Course of Secondary Training beginning in October, 1908, ° 

The Scholarships will be awarded to the best Candidate holding a Degree in 
Arts or Science, 

Applications should reach the HEAD of the TRAINING DEPARTMENT 
not later than July Ist, 1908. 


ST ANDREWS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS COMPANY, I LIMITED, 


S 1; LEONARDS JUNIOR SOHOOL 
(ST KATHARINES), ST ANDREWS.—Por Girls from seven to fourteen, 
The climate of St Andrews is considered eminently suitable for children 
from India and the Colonies, and special arrangements can be made for the 
care of such children during the holidays. The School and the Boarding. 
houses in connection with it are situated near the sea, and there are large 
Playgrounds, airy School Buildings and Workshop. Every care is taken to 
combine a thorough modern education with a healthy outdoor life and physical 
training.—Prospectus and School List on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 
St Katharines Lodve, St Andrews. 
SEA AND MOUNTAIN AIR. 

TXHE CALDER GIRLS’ SCHOOL, SEASCALE, 

CUMBERLAND.—Unique situation on the North-West Coast, where 
the climate is bracing, sunny, dry, and temperate. Within easy reach of the 
beautiful scenery of the Lake District. Senior house for girls over 14. Junior 
house for girls under 14, Boarders only. Swedish gymnastics, swimming 
safe bathing. Illustrated Prospectus. Large Staff. Principals : Misses WILSON. 


e) DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A, (Dublin) 
(Late of Girton College, Cambridge; Mediwval and Modern Languages Tripos), 
BOABDING HOUSE, No. 26 Hagley He Road (next door to the School), 

House-Mistress, Miss FLORENCE 
For revised terms and new prospectus ‘apply to the Secretary, Mr. H. 
KEELING, A.C.A., 109 Colmore Row, Birmingham. 


'nnHE HERMITAGE, SOUTHSEA, HANTS, 
Principal, Miss NASH. First-class Boarding and Day Schoo! for Girls, 
Pupils prepared for Examinations, but allowed to join if Special Subjects 
ouly are required. Importance attached to the study of Languages, Music, 
and Art. Great attention paid to health of pupils. Daily walks and games, 
Riding, bathing.—Prospectus on application to PRINCIP 


if OME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, leigh Court, near 
Clifton, Bristol.—Principal: Miss MEDINA S. GRIFFITHS, assisted 
by an Efficient Staff of Teachers. Extensive and beautiful grounds afford 
spec ial advantages for Open-air Life and Games. Preparation for University 
Examinations undertaken. Inclusive terms.—Prospectus on application. 


C ROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX.— —Boarding School for Girls. 

Beautiful position, bracing air, over 750 ft. above sea-level. Thoroughly 
good education, Special attention to development of character.—Principal, 
Miss A. MELVILL GREEN, B.A. London, Camb, Trs’. Certificate (Registered). 
—Address, Whincroft, Crowborough. 


Ly iGHFIELD, HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 
Principals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS. 


EASTER HOLIDAYS END and SUMMER TERM BEGINS MAY 6th, 1908, 


NANON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND a 

BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON, Church 

of England. — Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board 

Healthy locality; lar; e-1ee, for cricket, hockey, and tenuis,—Priucipals, 
Miss BOYCOTT and VER. 


EYBRIDGE LADIES’ SCHOOL, SURREY— 
Conducted by Miss E. DAWES, M.A., D.Lit. (Lond.) The comforts 
ofa refined home. Thorough Education on the principle of a sound mind in 
a sound body. No cramming, but preparation for examinations if desired. 
French and German a Speciality. Large grounds; high and healthy position. 


. NGLO-FRENCH SCHOOL, | ST. BERNARD'S, SUR- 
BITON HILL. —Principals : Miss UTTILL and Mademoiselle 
BOSSEUX. The SUMMER TERM will BEGIN on FRIDAY, May 8th. 


A LADY strong A DS HOME ~ SCHOOL 

for GIRLS, in the ST of ENGLAND, where her own daughter waa 
educated. VACANCIES for TWO at REDUCED fees, preferably sisters. 
—Mrs. BERNARD, Batheaston, Bath. 


HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX— 
Head-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A, (late Second Mistress, 

St. Felix School, Southwold). Special care given to individual development. 
Air very bracing from Downs and Sea. References: the Master of Peter- 
house, Cambr‘dge, the Principals of Bedford & Hollcway Colleges, and ¢ others, 


NIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 
HALL OF RESIDENCE — WOMEN STUDENTS, 
ASHBURNE HOUSE, VICTO PARK, MANCHESTER. 

An additional house will be opened . (am 1908, at The Oaks, Fallow- 
field, with accommodation for twenty students. Fees, 36 to 50 guineas for 
the Session. —Applications to the WARDEN (Miss Ph. Sheavyn, D.Lit.) 
at Ashburne House. 


HE HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, BRIDLINGTON.— 

Preparation for University Exams. ; hly qualified staff ; physical train- 

ing special feature; five acres of playing-fiel ew Boarding-House in large 

grounds facing sea-front, under personal supervision of Head-Mistress and 

Staff. = —— Prospectus and all particulars on application to HEAD- 
MISTER \e 



























































Gymnasium, tennis-courts, field for games. 


T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN | 
th Ti if L. LA 
ore Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, i. L.L.A, Scheme, the University, | 





UTDOOR LIFE.—THATCHAM FRUIT and FLOWER 

FARM, NEWBURY.—GARDENING for G9ENTLEWOMEN. Practical 

and Theoretical FRENCH MARAICHER SYSTEM, taught by French- 

man. Gardening, Carpentering, Bees, Fruit Preserving.—Principals: LILY 
HUGHES-JONES, MABY PEERS, F.R.H.S. See Prospectus. 
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S* MONICA’S, 
KINGS WOOD, SURREY. 


Station, Kingswood (formerly Tadworth), S, E.R. 
HOME SCHOOL 7 ag 7 NUMBER OF GIRLS. 
Exredien tion on modern lines. 
; ny Masic, English, Gymnastics, &c. 


Large Staif of Resident Specialists 
Visiting Professors. 
SPECIAL DEPARTMENT FOR JUNIORS. 





Principals: 
Miss HEATH-JONES, Historical Tripos; Miss BERVON. 
Prospectus on application. 


a ~ 
OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, B.N. Principals — A. 
ER, F.B.G.S. (late Director w= Gymnasium Mrs. 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants, Objects—To train Educated 
Women asScientific Teachers of Physical Education. All branches and systems 
taught, including Outdoor Games.Swimming. Fencing, and Medical Gymnastics, 
Physiology, Hygiene, Anatomy, and Sick Nursing. Gold and Silver Medals, 
with Diplomas, aw to ful student Schvols and Colleges 

upplied with qualified teachers. 
eur STUDENTS.—Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train- 
ing as « profession are received as Health Students for a special course of 
jastruction in Hygiene, Sick Nursing, Deportment. Riding, Fencing, Swim- 
ming, Beneficial Exercises and Outdoor Games. Finishing Lessons can also 
be arranged for in all branches of education. References permitted to Lord 
Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon. H. J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon, aud Rev. 

E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY. 
LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM, 

HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
$7 Lansdowne Road, Bedford, Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Collees and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
end Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &e. 











ARDON PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 30 Castle 

St. East, Oxford Circus, London.—Ladies trained in gymmastics, drill, 

games, remedial movements, Xc., for recognised PUBLIC certificates. The 

Principal and all assistants hold these same certificates, References permitted 
to Eustace Miles, Esq., The Rev. D. L. Scott, M.A., LL.D., &e., &c. 


NSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, ERD- 
INGTON, WARWICKSHIRE, PREPARES EDUGATED WOMEN 
for attractive vocation. Swedish Gymnastics, Remedial Movements, Massage, 
Anatomy, Hygiene, Zisthetic Movements, Dancing, Voice Culture, Games. 
Send for Prospectus. 
JROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated) 
TALGARTH BROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Recognised by the Board 
Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr, C. G. Monte- 








of Education. . 
fiore ; tary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and informa- 


Secre 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE, 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIBR’S, JERSEY. 
—Splendid Buildings. Gymnrsium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advautages for acquiring French ; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Training; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL, 





RINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE for TRAINING 

LADIES as CHILDREN’S NURSES, Withingtov, Manchester.— 
ractical Training; babies in residence; Kindergarten, Fees advanced to 
suitable students in special cases. 


A Home School for the Daughters of Gentlemen, in connection with the 
Hastings and St. Leonards Ladies’ College. Healthy situation, on high ground. 
Reference is kindly permitted to Rt. Rev. The Lord Bishop of London, London 
House, 8.W. ; Rt. Rev. The Lord Bishop of Stepney, Amen Court, E.C.; Rt. 
Rev. The Lord Bishop of Wellington, N.Z., Church House, Westminster; the 
Rev. Canon Body, D.D., the College, Durham; the Rev. Canon Jones, Upper 
St. Leonards Rectory; F. Bagshawe. Esq., M.D. (President of the Ladies’ 
College), 385 Warrior Square, St. Leonards; Lady Cunliffe, River House, 
Tiliugton, Petworth: Lieut.-General Sir A. 8S. Wynne, K.C.B., 13 Embank- 
ment Gardens, Chelsea, S.W.; Sir W. Mackworth Young, K.C.5.I,, Oak Lea, 
Silverhill Park, St. Leonards.—Prospectus on application to Mrs. RHODES, 
St. John’s Lodge, St. Leonards. 


T. HELENS, CLIFTON, BRISTOJ.—School for the 
Daughters of Gentlemen.-—-Principais: Miss WINGATE, M.A, (Girton 
College), and Miss POTTER, assisted by a fully qualitied Staff of resident 
English and Foreign Mistresses and visiting Professors. Special attention 
given to Modern Languages, Music, and Painting. High and healthy situation 
near the Downs, Tennis and Croquet Lawns, Cricket Field, and Gymnasium. 
Entire charge of Pupils from India and the Colonies. 


{ OTHEN. CATERHAM VALLEY, SURREY.—The 
Misses PYE, Principals.—-BOARDLING and DAY SCHOOL for GIRLS, 
Kindergarten and Training Department for Students. Climate very healthy 
and bracing; 500 feet above sea level. Good School Buildings. Education on 
Modern lines; preparation for Public Examinations if desired. Resident 
Staff of Mistresses. Visiting Specialists, Terms moderate. 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 

HAMPSTEAD, N.W.-—High-class Boarding School tor Girls. Principal, 

iss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A., Dublin. Thorough Education 

on modern lines. Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Pamting. 

Pupils prepared for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if 
senaived, ealthy situation, Tennis, hockey, &c. 

Ty PAUL’S GIRLS’ SCHOOL— 

The next EXAMINATION for FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS will 

be held early in JULY. These Scholarships exempt the holders from the 

Fi ment of Puition Fees.—Particulars may be obtained on application to the 

D-MISTRESS, at the School. 











LIFTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—President of 
the Council—The Right Hon. LEWIS FRY, P.C. Head-Mistress—Miss 
BURNS. Secretary—Miss DINGWALL. SCHOLARSHIP—A Scholarship of 
£50 a year, tenable for 3 years at Oxford or Cambridge, will be given to a Pupil 
of the School by a Member of Council in July, 1908. Conditions on application 
te the Secretary. Boarding-House—2 Cecil Road, Clifton, Bristol. House- 
] Miss HEDLEY. NEXT TERM BEGINS on TUESDAY, May 5th, 
OLLEGE FRANCO-BRITANNIQUE.—High-Class 
School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Thorough Enghsh. Lessons 
illustrated by Lantern Slides and visits to Museums. Music, Languages. 
am ved opportunity for acquiring a thorough knowledge of French in 
London, Special attention given to accent. Riding. Games in the countr 
and in own garden. Excellent health.—Apply to Mad li DESSAINT. 
38 Bolton Gardens, 8, W. 











BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
REPARATORY SCHOOL for ROMAN CATHOLIC 


BOYS.—South Coast; fine climate. Every cure and attention given 
Frctente children; fees moderate. WARE CLIFF SCHOOL, Lyme Regis, 
lorset, 





OOTHAM SCHOOL, YORK 
(Under the management of the Society of Friends.) 

Twenty-six Boys passed University Entrance Examinations in 1906 and 1907. 

A new feature for post-Matriculation Students isa CITLAENSHIP COURS 
ineltding Economics and Moderfi History with al reference to 
Political Institutions and Social Problems. 

The School continues to hold a stro tion in Leisure-hour work :— 
Natural History, Archaeology, Capa , 

For copies of Prospectus and full particulars with regard to Scholarshi 
apply to the HEAD-MASTER, Seaton School, York. = 

Head-Master: ARTHUR ROWNTREE, Certificate of Distinction in the 
Theory, History, and Practice of Education, Cantab. 


HT 2p pon COURT (late of Hampstead). 


Mr, STALLARD has REMOVED the SGHOOL to 
COCEKFOSTERS, EAST BARNET, 


The new School House stands 300 ft. above the sea, in bracing air, on gravel 
soil, in 35 acres of ground, and is lighted by electricity. It has its own 
gymnasium and bathing place, 40 Entrance Scholarships gained at the Public 
Schools in the last ten years. 


LDENHAM SCHOOL, near ELSTREE, HERTS.— 
a An EXAMINATION will be held at the School on JUNE 1th and 
12th, 1908, for NINE or TEN OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, five (Junior Piatt) of 
£30,and four or five (House) of £20, all tenable for three years, and open to 
Boys under 15 on May Ist. Under certain conditions the Junior Platt a 
House Scholarships are tenable ther.—Further particulars may be 
from Rev. A. H. COOKE, M.A., Head-Master. 


ALVERN COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINA- 
TION, June 2nd, 3rd, and 4th. One of £87, five or more of £50, five 

or more of £30 (£21 for Day Scholars) per annuum. Faber Exhibition of 212 
awarded to boy who does best in Examination. Council Nominations, value 
£12 per annum, may be awarded to boys who do well, but fail to obtain a 
scholarship.—For particulars, apply to the HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY. 
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President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE, K.G. Head-Maste 
Rev, F. 8. WILLIAMS, MLA., late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. 8 
Army & Engineering Classes. Physical Drill compulsory for the whole ool. 
Cadet Corps. New buildings, racquets and fives courts, swimming-bath, &o. 
Exhibitions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. NEXT TERM BEGINS MAY 8 


BBOTSHOLME SCHOOL, near Rocester, Derbyshire.— 
Education on entirely New, Modern, and Practical Lines, ys, 10-19. 
Fine buildings. School estate of 140 acres lies 250-500 ft. above sea level in 
beautiful and healthy district, and affords excellent fishiug, bathing, boating, 
football, cricket, &c.—For Prospectus apply HEA D-MASTER. ae 
LKELEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 
Healthily situated near the Moors, Leaving Scholarships to the Univer- 
sities. NEXT TERM will BEGIN WEDNESDAY, May 6th, 1908. 
Heal-Master. Cc. W. ATKINSON, M.A. Cantab. 


ADLEY COLLEGE,.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS and 
EXHIBITIONS, varying from £30 to £20 in value, will be offered for 
competition on July 2nd and 8rd. EXHIBITIONS for the Army Class will be 
awarded at the same time.—Apply to the WARDEN, Radley College, 


Abingdon. » lt SI ne Ss 
SCHOOL, TIVERTON. 











LUNDELL’S 


11 SCHOLARSHIPS will be OFFERED for COMPETITION by Examina- 
tion on JUNE 19th and 20th. Two at least will be tenable in the Army 
Classes,—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, or the Clerk to Governors. 


{\ PSOM COLLEGE.—Preparation for Universities, Civil 
Service, Army, Medical, and other careers, Classical and Modern 
sides; separate Lower School, Open Scholarships annually in Marek. 
Valuable leaving Scholarships to Universities aud Hospitals.—For Prospectus, 
List of Honours, &c., apply BURSAR, Epsom College. 


T\LLERSLIE, FREMINGTON, N. DEVON— 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS, facing south on a hill. 


Eleven 
acres of grounds, gymnasium, sanatorium. ‘Three Scholarships at Cheltea- 
ham and Haileybury and Two Cadetships at Osborne in 1907,—Head-Master, 
H. 5S. CHURCH, B.A., Classical Honours, Cambridge, 

SCHOOL, 


ERCHANT TAYLOBS’ 
ivi CHARTERHOUSE SQUARE, E.C, 

FIVE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS for Boys under 14 years of on 
June llth, 1908, will be competed for on June 30th and July lst and 2nd. 
N&XT TERM BEGINS MAY 5th.—For particulars apply to the SECRE- 
TARY. 

\MANUEL SCHOOL, WANDSWORTH COMMON.— 

Founded 1594, and liberally endowed. Recognised by Education 
Authorities as a fully equipped Secondary School; Boarders and Day Boys. 
Exceptional advantages. Open situation on Common. Near Clapham 
Junction.—Illustrated Prospectus free from Rev. HEAD-MASTER, M.A., or 
the CLERK, 53 Palace Street, 8.W. 

HOOL=— 


Y HE RBORN  E S$ C 
An EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, open to Boys 


























under 15 on June Ist, will be held in the first week of June.— Further informa- 

tion can be obtained from the Rev, the HEAD-MASTER, School House, 

Sherborne, Dorset. 

_SSSeuarS PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 
Boys prepared for Sherborne Schooi, Public Schools, and Osborne,—For 
articulars, apply to the Head-Master, LITTLETON POWYS, M.A., Acreman 
douse, Sherborne, 

ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL. 
Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life. 
Junor School, quite separate houses, teaching, aud life; successful prep, for 

Senior School and for Navy.—Apply HEAD-MAS'TER, School House, 

ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY — 
FIFTREN SCHOLARSHIPS (255-810) 

on JULY Ist to 3rd. Open to boys joining May Ist, as well as to o 

Classes for ARMY, NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c., qwith- 

out Extra Fee. JUNIOR SCHOOL for boys from 8 to 13, New Scienee 

Buildiugs. Five Boarding-houses,—Head- Master, Rev, A. J. GALPIN, M.4. 





YDAL MOUNT SCHOOL, COLWYN BAY. 
Head-Master: T. G. OSBORN, M.A, 
The Board of Governors will be glad to RECEIVE APPLICATIONS for 
ADMISSION to this School, 
For Prospectus apply to HEAD-MASTER. 
Typ te VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—Governors, the 
WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of CLOTHWORKERS, Valuable Exhibi- 
tious. Classical aud Modern sides. Cricket ground, gymnasium, laboratoty, 


workshop, swimming bath, fives courts, rifle range. Special advan 
Sons of Naval aud Military Odicers aud Ciorgymen apply HEAD MASTED 
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Ret AGRICULTURAL 


CIRENCESTER, 
Patrox—H.M. KING EDWARD VII. 
Parsipent—The EARL SPENCER, EK 
es ———)-- me 
and Colonial Branch 
to Mensamemt and Forestry Branch. 

— me yt nny La Entrance Exhibitions, Scholarships, 
apply to the PRINCIPAL, 
SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, May 19th, 1903. 


GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.—Youths 
Trained on Farm of 1,000acres for Home or Colonies, Blacksmiths’ work, 
~entry, Riding, and Shooting tanght. Ideal life for delicate boys. 


RADFIELD COLLEGE, BERKS. 

Three ery value 90 guineas per annuum, One Wariden’s Exhibi- 
tion value 30 gui ane yt annum, and Five General Exhibitions value 
30 guineas per mag A 1 be competed for i in June-July next, 

he wy will be in two pa 
(1) A tory Schools of Candidates on June 23rd and 24th. 
(2) of selected Candidates at Bradfield on July ist, 2nd, 3rd. Candi- 
dates must be between 13 and 15 on September 20th, 1903. 
Apply to the BURSAR. 


SS © Fits hay Rouse seuooe maasrox noon YS, 


For 
Diplomas, &c., 
NEX 











BOYS 
THE RED HOUSE SCHOOL, MARSTON MOOR, YORK, 
oe Ridsdill-Smith— 
April Ist. “rhe EXT ss AMINATION is on JULY 1 
General Q ities, as well as School work, considered. _C. C, LEMPRIERE, 


RIVATE TUITION.—CAMBRIDGE M.A. (Honours), 
resident in London, COACHES for EXAMINATIONS or READS with 
UPILS Spares privately, Classics, Mathematics, French Literature, &c. 
teacher. Highest references.—For terms, &c., “oRpy “TUTOR,” 
x 236, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, V 

BIVATE TUITION.—Rev. T. HEYWOOD MASTERS, 
M.A., East Meon Vicarage, Petersfield, receives 3 or 4 Pupils. Back- 

ward or delicate bo “Pe LA to 19) preferred, utiful country, large grounds ; 
cricket & peer. ‘arocl oy ae cee French & German. University 


other Pr tions. Home life; efficient supervision. 


TAMMERING.—Mr. EDW. GRIERSON, a self-cured 
stammerer of 30 years’ experience, RECEIVES a limited number of BOYS, 
=e Sons of Gentlemev, for TREATMENT and EDUCATION, Highest refer- 
Prospectus on application.—Address, Acomb House, Bedford, and 

$0 ee Cavendish Street, Portland Place, London, W. Established 1390, 


O-EDUCATION. 
ST. LEONARD’S SCHOOL, 
BALDOCK, HERTFORDSHIRE, 
has been Opened for 
BOYS and GIRLS. 
PainciraL—Mrs. ENNIS RICHMOND 
(Author of “ Boyhood,” “Through Boyhood to Manhood,” &c.) 
Heap-Master—Mr. KENNETH RICHMOND. 























“A Natural Education” and ‘ For Our Daughters,” Lectures given by 
Mrs. Richmond on the Co-Education of Boys and Girls, may be had from 
Messrs. G. Street and Co., Ltd., 42 Albemarle Street, London, W. Price 3d. 
each; single copy, 4d. post-free. 








FOREIGN. 


HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 

LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 

Basic (Pian Conversational French — acquired, Special facilities for 

Music ( peaeente, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 

rtunities for wer form of healthy enjoyment, 

Courses ° "Practical revch Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmakiug. 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 


IEPPE.—Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A, Ph.D 
Leipzig, British Chaplain, formerly Master at Uppingh: am and Lecturer 
at Wren’s. Ere ration for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations, 
Pupils A th French families, if desired, Holiday pupils received.— 
Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 


IEPPE.—BOARDING SCHOOL for ENGLISH and 
FRENCH GIRLS. HIGHER LOCALS, Pupils wanted to join others. 

, and French Resident Governesses. Excellent opportunity 

nguages and Music, Liberal table. Boarders during holidays. Terms very 


for 
moderate. Best English refs.—Mlle. WALKER (Registered), Quai Bérigny. _ 


ARIS.—Mile. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
RECEIVE a few GIRLS to study Languages, Music, and Art with 
class Professors. Practical Cookery and Dressmaking. me | French 
ken. Beautiful house with a large garden in Auteuil, the healthiest part 
of Paris, near the Bois. Concerts and Galleries attended.—Apply, 46 Rue du 
Docteur Blanche, Paris. 











RENCH SCHOOLMASTER (Lycée Montaigne), living 

in Paris flat, WISHES to HEAR of young ENGLISHM desirous of 

cing May, June, July in PARIS. English University references given. 

Term Board and lodging, £10 a month; with two lessons per week, £12; 

with x* lessons, £14.—Apply, Monsieur DUPRE, 52 Boulevard de 
Vaugirard, Paris. 


ISS WYATT, of HEATHFIELD SCHOOL, ASCOT, 
- Ry OPENED asmall BRANCH HOUSE in PARIS. —For particulars 
wri 


ARIS—PRIVATE BOARDING-SCHOOL for 
YOUNG LADIES. 











Best sani arrangements. Baths. Pupils have every penny of 
Jearning French and conversing with their elass-mates and teachers. 
Holidays at Villers-s.-Mer. Miss BIDRON 59 Bd. de Strasboure. Paria. 





E CHATEAU, VERSON, NORMANDY.—Country 

home life for Girls, Juniors (from ten): English curriculum, French 

and German studied and 7. Seniors: Languages, Music, Painting, 

Caen University Lectures, lish, French and German Resident Mistresses ; 

Caeu and is Professors. Games, cycling, driving. Beautiful grounds. 
Pupils may remain during holidays if desired.—Apply to DIRECTRICE. 


NTERLAKEN.—MANOR FARM (English Pension). 


IDEAL SPRING RESORT. Charmingly situated on the Lake of Thun. 
Splendid centre for mountain and lake trips. Mise Si and pe Excellent 
cuisine. Terms from 6 francs.— —Proprietress, Miss SIMPKIN 


‘-ANNOVER. PASTOR em. WOLTERS, 2. DarMowpsts.. 
RECEIVES limited number of PAYING GUESTS. Refined comfortable 

. Quiet central position. Family life. Excellent table. Large airy rooms. 
Splendid o ees nity to acquire pure German. English, French, Spanish known. 
co (in instruction daily), monthly £9, yearly 2100. Highest refs. 











COLLEGE, 





ERMANY.—BOARD and RESIDENCE 


by German Clergyman’s Widow for £5 per month, in 
Sitting-room for Families, Exceedingly pretty and inexpensiy 
with great educational advantages. Conservatorium of Music for 7. ~— 
per annum. house with garden in Ducal grounds, yy 
Concerts, Tennis. Late dinner. Excellent bracing climate, om, 
the Thuringian Mountains. English Church. References amongst E } 
Army and Clergy.—Address, Frau Dr. SEYFARTH, Palais Ausestee 
Gotha. . mburg, 


ERMANY.—HEIDELBERG, VILLA DIE SCHWAL. 
BEN.—Educational HOME for GIRLS of 16 years and upward 
House well situated, facing pine woods. Exceptional advantages Pm LAN. 
GUAGES, MUSIC, HISTORY, ART. Strong staff of highly qualified Teach 
Every facility for Outdoor Sports. Escort first week in May, Prospect _ 
application to Miss DAWSON, —e 


OFFERED 


cluding Private 











SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES, 
pe GAT s © RB. 


Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information rel 
CHOICE of SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TU'TLORS in England seat 
are iuvited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to ad, 
Messrs, GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 


who for more than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leadi 

educational establishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr, Thri “ 

Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham, . Mes 
36 Sackville Street, _London, w. 


eee 
CHOOLS in ENGLAND or ABROAD to 
BOYS and GIRLS. 

Messrs. J. and J, PATON, having an intimate knowledge of 
the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country and on the 
Continent, will be pleased to aid parents in their selection by 
sending (free of charge) prospectuses and full - particulars of 
—— and pial: recommended establishments. When writing 
please state the age of pupil, the district preferred, and 
idea of the fees to be paid. . _— 

J. and J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon § 
London, E.C. Telephone : 5053 Central. i —_ 


BEFORE SELECTING A SCHOOL OR TUTOR 
Parents should obtain a copy of 

“ A Practical Guide to Schools, Tutors, and Educational Homes” (500 
pages). published by Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTL EY, which contains 
wll particulars (including number of pupils, fees, &c.) of over 1,00) 
establishments in Great Britain and on the Continent. Price Sixpence, 
To be obtained post-free from the publishers. Address :—Education 
Department, 6 Holles Street, Cavendish Scuare, Loudon, W. 


See os for BOYS and GIRLS in ENGLAND and 
ABROAD.—Prospectuses of the leading Schools, and every informa- 
tion, supplied to Parents FREE OF CHARGE. 
pupils’ ages, locality preferred, and approximate 
desired.—_UNIVERSITY SCHOLASTIC AGENCY, 
Street, W. Established 1858, 


OINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS 


e (Under the Management of a Committee appointed by the Teachers’ 
Guild, College of Preceptors, Head Mistresses’ Association, and Association of 
Assistant Mistresses.)—Address : 74 Gower Street, London, W.C. Registrar: 
Miss ALICE M. FOUNTAIN. Hours for Interviews (prefe rably by appoint- 
ment): 1la.m, to 1 p.m. and 2 2p.w. to5 p.m.; Saturday until 3 p.m. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) aud Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statemeut of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager,R. J. BEEVOR,M.A.,22Craven Street, Northumberland Avenne, W.C. 


YO INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN 
RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS in London, the Country, or at 


nee 

















Please state 
school fees 
122 Regent 
































the Seaside sent free of charge with full particulars. —MEDICAL, &e., 
ASSOCIATION, Ltd.,22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. Telegraplis 
Address, “ ‘Triform, London.” Telephoue He. 1854 + emma) 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
O SECURE FRIENDS AND FRIENDSHIPS join 
the CORRESPONDENCE CLUB, 10s. 6d.; or the ENGLISH 
SPEAKERS’ LINK, 2s. 6d., of 350 Mansion House C hambers, | E.C. 
RISTOL SCHOOL OF INDUSTRY FOR THE 
BLIND. Instituted 1793.—Elementary and Technical Education, 


Employment Home Teaching, &c., for over 300 Blind. Area served includes 
twelve counties. Funds urgently solicited for Maintenance and New Building. 
—Rev. H, T. G. KINGDON, Supt. a ie 


SSOCIATION FOR THE ORAL INSTRUCTION OF 
THE DEAF AND DUMB, 11 Fitzroy Square, London, W. 
There are now a few VACANCIES for PUPILS at the SCHOOL, and for 
STUDENTS at the TRAINING COLLEGE, — Apply to the Director, 
G, SIBLEY HAYCOCK. 


ATIONAL ORPHAN HOME, Ham Common, Surrey. 

Founded 1849 for Orphan Girls, who are received without distinctioa 

of religion, and trained for domestic service. Chairman: His Grace the 

Duke of Portland. DONATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, and LEGACIES are 

SORELY NEEDED. Help is earnestly solicited. Bankers: Lloyds Bank, 16 
St. James Street, S.W.—Address: The SECRETARY, at the Orphanage 


T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
Hotel comfort, with Hydro advantages. Every kind of Bath, Massage 
and Electricity. 


EVONSHIRE.—LANGLEY HOUSE, DAWLISH.— 

A delightful all-the-year-round HEALTH RESORT for GIRLS in the 

Holidays or when requiring Rest and Change during Term Time. Sea and 

moorland, Walks, picnics, games, music; and in the Summer, tennis and 
bathing. Fast throuch trains —Prosnectus from PROPRIETOR. 


— NORLAND NURSERIES, or BABIES’ HOTEL, 
PEMBRIDGE SQUARE, LONDON, W. 
Terms—From 30s, to 2 guineas a week.—For particulars and permission to 
view the Nurseries apply to the PRINCIPAL of the Norland Institute, 10 
Pembridge Square, London, W. 














KH PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS.—A few 
Vacancies in a Modern House at Machull, Lancashire, specially 
erected and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen sulffering from Epilepsy. 
Experienced edical and Nursing treatment. Farming and Gardening. 
Billiards, Lawn Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &.—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 
2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 
“NY PEW RITING WANT E D. 
Literary work preferred. Terms, 10d. per 1,000 words, No maunifolding. 


—Miss NICHOLSON, 13 Lloyd Square, London, W.C, 
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— 
ADGES AND HAT RIBBONS 
B For SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, CLUBS, &c., 
in large or small quantities, 
Samples and Sketches free of charge from the Manufacturers, 
J. and J. CASH, Ltd., Coventry. 


———ee™ «4 , . . . . 
USIC BY MAIL.—We will send any Musical Publication 
st-free by return at lowest current price. Immense stocks. Our 
New Violin Music Catalogue contains nearly 20,000 publications. Free by 
st, 3d.—MURDOCH, MURDOCH, and CO., Hatton House, Hatton Garden, 
Feodon, Ec.; and Birmingham, Brighton, Cambridge, Newcastle, Southsea. 
eee DANY OT OMONEV ~, eer =v? ve me 
YXTRA POCKET MONEY.—Gold Jewellery, Jewels, 
K Watches, Rings, Trinkets, Silver, Antiques, and False Teeth bough 
jor cash. Best value sent for parcels, or offers made.—R. D. and J. B. 
FRASER, Ltd., Goldsmiths, Desk 265, Princes Street, Ipswich. (Ref. Cupital 
and Counties Bank.) ae ae. S ply 
RTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT.—We strongly advise 
everyone to send to us any Artificial Teeth they may lave for disposal. 
We make most liberal offers, and are the largest firm of Dental Merchants in 
the World.—R. D. and J. B. FRASER, Ltd., Desk 146, Princes Street, Ipswich. 
Established 1833. Reference—Capital and Counties Bank, Ipswich. 


NRESH FISH.—The quality and freshness of the Fish we 
send are unequalled. 6 1b.,2s.; 9ib., 2s. 6d.; 11 Ib.,3s.; 14]b., 3s, 6d. ; 

21 1b.,5s. Dressed and cleaned for cooking. Carriage paid. Prompt delivery. 
Hotels, clubs, schools catered for. Particulars post-free.—STRAND FISH 
SUPPLY CO., GRIMSBY. 


























ATTENED CHICKENS (Surrey _ style) 
by PARCEL POST DAILY. Prices:—4}1b., 3s. 10d,; 5 1b. 4s. 1d.; 
jb., 48. 5d.; and 6Ib., 4s. 10d. each. 
Cash with order to MANAGER, Waterford Poultry and Supply Company, 
Ltd., Waterford. 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
or Funded Property or other Securities and Aunuities PURCHASED or 
WANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Piace, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
Established 1835, Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 
OCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS, the Union 
Cockroach Paste. Supplied by order to his Majesty the King at 
Sandringham. Guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.S., who destroyed plague of 
them at Shetfield Workhouse in 1896. Recommended by Dr. I. Woouward, 
F.R.S., aud Canon Kinton Jacques, B.D. Tins 1s. 3d., 2s. 3d., 4s, 6d. (post-free). 
—HOWARTU and FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheitield. 











SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS. 








S.Y. ‘ARGONAUT’ CRUISES. 
14. 14s.—MARSEILLES, TUNIS, SICILY, NAPLES. 
oH April 15th-27th. April 29th—May 18th, 
Apply, Secretar,, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 
ARADELAS FPACVEFEC BDI. 
NEW ‘EMPRESS’ STEAMERS FROM LIVERPOOL, 
FASTEST | LUXURIOUS TRAVEL at MODERATE FARES to CANADA 
TO and the EAST. Weekly Service. Ouly Four Days’ Open Sea. 
A ply: Canadian Pacific Railway Co., 62-65 Charing Cross, 
CANADA, S.W., 67 King William Street, E.C.; or Local Agents, 
THROUGH TICKETS vii CANADA to JAPAN, 22} days; 
CHINA, 274 days; AUSTRALIA and NEW ZEALAND, 


A Source of Pleasure and Delight. 


PLAYER’S 
Navy Mixture 


Commends itself to all who love a pipe. 


A fragrant Mixture invented by the Proprietors of Player's Navy 
Cut (itself a tobaccu of world-wide reputation), it adds a new 
delight to smoking. 
SOLD IN TWO STRENGTHS: 
MILD, 1s. Sd. per }-lb. Tin; Sd. per oz. 
MEDIUM, 1s. Gd. per }-lb. Tin; 44d. per oz. 


John Player and Sons, Nottingham, will forward testing samples post-free 
to applicants mentioning this paper. 








A HOUSE WITH A 6) YEARS’ REPUTATION FOR 
SCHOOL OUTFITS. 


Write for Illustrated Catalogue of Clothing, Underclothing, Hosiery, Hats 
and Caps, Boots and Shoes, Trunks, Play-boxes, Umbrellas, Bags, and every 
other Requisite. 


HYAM & CO., ita. Oxford Street, London, W. 


Also at Birmingham, Leeds, and Wolverhampton, 





A Pamphlet on infant Feeding free. 


The “Allenburys” Foods 


MILK FOOD No.1. MILK FOOD No. 2. MALTED FOOD No. 8 


From birth to3 months. From 3 to 6 months, From 6 months upwards, 


A Progressive Dietary, unique in providing nourishment suited to the growing 

digestive powers of young lufants from birth upwards, and free from dangerous 

me These Foods safeguard children irom Diarrhea and Digestive 

roubles so often caused by u contaminated milk supply of towas, especially 
in hot weather, 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard St., LONDON. 








FIFTY-SIXTH REPORT 


OF THE 


YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK, 


LIMITED 
(YOKOHAMA SHOKIN GINKO), 


presented to the Shareholders 


AT THE 
HALF-YEARLY ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING, 
HELD AT 
THE HEAD OFFICE, YOKOHAMA, 
ON 


TUESDAY, MARCH 10th, 1908. 





CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED ..........0:s0++00000++. Yen 24,000,000 





CAPITAL PAID UP ....... oe sesseeeee Yen 24,000,000 
oe eee Yen 14,600,000 
PRESIDENT.—Baron KOREKIYO TAKAHASHI, 
DIRECTORS 


RIYEMON KIMURA, Esq. 
KOKICHI SONODA, Esq. 

IPPEI WAKAO, Esq. YUKI YAMAKAWA, Kaq. 
MASUNOSUKE ODAGIRI, Esq. VISCOUNT YATARO MISHIMA, 
TCHUNOSUKE KAWASHIMA, Esq. HYOKICHI BEKKEY, Esq. 


NAGATANE SOMA, Esq. 
ROKURO HARA, Esq. 


AUDITORS. 
NOBUO TAJIMA, Esq. | FUKUSABURO WATANABE, Esq. 
BRANCHES— 
ANTUNG-HSIEN. HONOLULU, NAGASAKI. SAN FRANCISCO, 
BOMBAY, KOBE. NEWCHWANG. SHANGHAI, 
CHEFOO. LIAO YANG, NEW YORK. TIELING. 
CHANGCHUN, LONDON, OSAKA. TIENTSIN., 
DAIREN (Dalny), LYONS. PEKING, TOKIO. 
HANKOW, FENGTIEN RYOJUN 
HONG KONG. (Mukden). (Port Arthur). 
HEAD OFFICE...... eecccecccecce seeee+s VOROHAMA, 


TO THE SHAREHOLDERS. 

GENTLEMEN,—The Directors submit to you the annexed Statement of the 
Liabilities and Assets of the Bank, and of the Profit and Loss Account for the 
Half-year ended December 31st, 1907. 

The Gross Profits of the Bank for the past Half-year, including yen 1,055,058, 7* 
brought forward from last Account, amount to yen 13,890,956.%, of which 
yen 10,809,404,)* have been deducted for Interests, Taxes, Current Expenses, 
Rebate on Bilis Current, Bad and Doubtful Debts, Bonus for Officers and Clerks, 
&c., leaving a balance of yen 3,081,552.'* for appropriation. ‘ 

Owing to heavy depreciation of Silver towards the end of the past Half-year, 
the Directors have decided to write off yen 480,000.” out ol the Silver Depreciation 
Fund in order to adjust the rate of the Silver Fund held in China, The Sliver 
Depreciation Fund wil! hereafter appear as a separate it m in the Balance S\eet. 

(he Directors now propose that yen 550,000.° be added to the Reserve Fund. 
From the remainder the Directors recommend a Dividend at the rate of 12 per 
cent. per annum, which will absorb yen 1,440,000.%, 

The Balance, yen 1,091,552.", will be carried forward to the credit of next 


Account, 
Baron KOREKIYO TAKAHASHI, Chairman. 
Head Office, Yokohama, March 10th, 1908. 


BALANCE SHEET, 








December 81st, 1907. 











LIABILITIES, 

Capital pald UP ...ccocccececeveesseees ececsceces 24,000,000. °° 
Reserve PUNGS..occccccccccccccccccccccocccscs 14,050,000, °° 
Stiver Depreciation Fund ......+ssscesssesseees 620,000, °° 
Reserve for Doubtful Debts..... ercceccccccocces 21,707. * * 
Notes in Circulation .......c.cccsecscccecssccs eocece 6,070,897. ** 
Deposits (Current, Fixed, &0.) ......sssecesececeeseeeses 125,505,337. * * 
Bills Payable, Bills Rediscounted, Acceptances, and other 

Sums due by the Bank ........-.sceeeeeee eocccvccece 128,202,844. ©! 
Dovidemes Umainbeees . oc cccccccescccvccccccccececocccce e 6,547, °* 
Amount brought forward from last Account .,.......... 1,055,068, '* 
Net Profit for the past Ilalf-year .....cccceseceseseses+++ 2,096,493. *© 

Yen 301,457,885. 7% 
Cash Account— ASSETS. Y. Y. 

Im Hand... ccccsccocccsccccccccssccsccces 14,865,738. °? 

At Bankers 2... ccccccccccscccccces + +++e12,205,533. * '—27,070,971. ¢° 
Investments in Public Securities .....ccccccececccecerese 16,631,015, * * 
Bills discounted, Loans, Advances, &C. .......sseeeeeeees 106,633,265, °* 
Bills receivable and other Sums due to the Bank.......... 146,757,791, *5 
Bullion and Foreign Money........sssecccccessesvevevecs 2,687,958, 7* 
Bauk’s Premises, Properties, Furniture, &c. .......... 1,777,582. ** 





Yen 301,457,885, > > 











¥. 
To Interests, Taxes, Current. Expenses, Rebate on Bills 
Current, Bad and Doubtful Debts, Bonus for Ufficers 
en Gaertn, BO. cccccccccccceccccscccsccccese 9eeenes 10,809,404. } ¢ 
Wo MassrGS WOE oc coccvccceccocescecsocccssoses eeeepese +  ,660,000, °° 
To Dividend— 
yen (6. per Share for 240,000 Shares)....... 1,440,000, °° 





To Balance carried forward to next ACCOUNE ......+++5-+++ 1,001,552, | 
Yen 13,800,956, ** 





Y. 
By Balance brought forward June 30th, 1907 ........... + 1,055,058. ** 
By Amount of Gross Profits for the Half-year ending 
December 81st, 1907.....cseccceseceeceseesersseeeses » 12,835,897, © 9 





Yen 13,890,956. * * 





We have examined the above Accounts in detail, compuring them with the 
Books and Vouchers of the Bank and the Returns from the Branches and 
Agencies, and have found them to be correct. We have further inspected: the 
Securities, &c., of the Bank, and also those held on account of Loans, Advances, 
&c., and have found them all to be in accordance with the Books and Accounts of 


he Bank, 
_ NOBUO TAJIMA, } auditors 
FUKUSABURO WATANABE, 
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MEXICAN OENTRAL RAILWAY CO., 
NATIONAL RAILROAD CO. of MEXICO. 
To the Holders of the following Securities 1 





MEXICAN CE RAILWAY COMPANY, LIMITED: 
iorit 
First Mo 7% Bonds and Scrip, Assented, 
Consolidated Mortgage 4 % Bonds, 


First Consolidated Income Bonds and Scrip, 
Second Consolidated Income Bonds, 
— Income Bonds and Scrip, 

toc. 


NATIONAL RAILROAD COMPANY OF MEXICO: 
Preferred Stock, 
Second Preferred Stock, 
Common Stock (old), 
Deferred Stock. 


The Mexican Government, which, through ownership of stock, already 
ractically controls the National Company of Mexico, has caused to 
prepared a plan for the Readjustment and Union of Mexican Central Railway 
Company; Limited, and National Railroad Copeey of Mexico, through the 
co! ion of a new Company, to be controlled by the Mexican Government 
by Stock ownership. 

— undersigned have consented to act as Readjustment Managers of such 

jan. 

In pursuance of legislation enacted by the Republic of Mexico, authorising 
the Federal Executive to issue the necessary decrees, and of a decree of the 
Federal Bxecutive, issued accordingly, a Company, hereinafter termed the 
New Company, has been constituted in Mexico Bs Public Deed, under the 


name of 
FERROCARRILES NACIONALES DE MEXICO 
(NATIONAL RAILWAYS OF MEXICO), 
which it is proposed shall acquire the securities and stocks of the Mexican 
Central Railway Company, Limited, and of the National Railroad Company of 
Mexico, and which will have corporate power to take over when deemed 
practicable the and properties of said Companies, 


NEW SECURITIES. 


The new Company is to authorise the following bonds and shares : 
All bonds are to be payable, both as to principal and interest, without deduc- 


tion for any taxes which the Company may be required to pay thereon or to | 
deduct, 


therefrom under any present or future law of the United States of 
Mexico or of any State or municipality therein or of the United States of 
America or of the State of New York or any municipality in said State, and 
are to be payable, both as to cipal and interest, in the City of New York, 
in gold coin of the United States of America, of or equal to the present standard 
of weight and fineness, and all eoupon bonds are also to be payable, both as to 
rincipal and interest, at the option of the holder, in the City of Mexico, at the 
xed rate of Two Gold Pesos to the dollar in Mexican Gold Pesos, or in London 
at the fixed rate of $4.86 to the Pound Sterling, and at such places as the 
Readjustment Managers may determine at the fixed rates of Four Reichsmarks 
Twenty Pfennigs if in Germany, or Five Francs Kighteen Centiwes if in France, 
a a or Switzerland, or Two Guilders Forty-eight Cents to the dollar if in 
olland, 

The dividends on the First Preferred Shares and on the Second Preferred 
Shares, and in case of liquidation, the amount distributable on either class of 

referred shares, are to be made payable at the option of the holder, at the 

xed rate of Two Pesos to the dollar, either in the City of Mexico in Mexican 
Gold Pesos, or in the City of New York in United States Gold, in each case of 
the present of weight and fineness. Such dividends are to be payable 
without deduction of any tax which the Company may be required to pay 
thereon or to deduct therefrom under any present or future law of the United 
States of Mexico or of any State or municipality therein. 

@. Prior Lien Four and One-Half Per Cent. Sinking Fund Redeem- 
able Gold Bonds, for $225,000,000 United States Goid. 

The Prior Lien Bonds are mature July 1, 1957, interest payable semi- 
annually, January land July 1. They are to be secured under mortgage or 
deed of trust to Central Trust Company of New York, by the deposit aud 
pledge asa first charge of all securities embraced in the Plan as finally carried 
out and otherwise as detailed in the Plan, and provision is to be made in the 

for the creation by the New Company of a sinking fund, beginning 
for the year 1917, and calculated to be sufficient, with accumulations, to retire 
the entire issue at or before maturity, They are to be subject to purchase for 
the sinking fund and to redemption on any interest day after January 1, 1917, 
at 105 and accrued interest, on not less than 90 days’ notice. 

The right is reserved to issue $6,000,000 additional bonds ranking pari passu 
with the other bonds of this series to take up or retire at or before maturity 
£1,200,000 Prior Lien Sterling Bonds of the Mexican International Railroad 
Company, or an equal amount of Prior Lien Bonds of National R. R. Co. of 
Mexi¢o into which such Sterling Bonds of the International Company may have 
been refunded, 

b. General Mortgage Four Per Cent. ec ge | Fund Reedeemable 
Gold Bonds for $160,000,000 United States Gold, unconditionally 
guaranteed, principal and interest, by the Republie of Mexico, by 
endorsement on each bond. 

The Guaranteed General Mortgage Bonds are to mature October 1, 1977, 
interest ble semi-annually, April land October 1. They are to be secured 
under m or deed of trust to the New York Trust Company, by a charge 
subject to Prior Lieu Mortgage on all securities and properties at any time 
embraced in such mortgage, aud provision is to be made in the mortgage for 
the creation by the New Company of a sinking fund, beginning for the year 
1937, and calculated to be sutlicient with accumulations to retire the entire 
issue at oF before maturity. They are to be subject to purchase by the sinking 
fund ; and to redemption on any interest day after April 1, 1927, at par and 
accrued interest, on not less than 90 days’ notice. 

The right is reserved to issue additional bonds ranking pari passu with the 
other bonds of this series to take up or retire at or before maturity an equal 
amount of the Consolidated Mortgage Bonds of the Mexican International 
R. BR. Co., or of Consolidated Mortgage Bonds of the National R. R. Co. of 
Mexico, into which such bonds of the International Co. may have been re- 
funded, and also to issue additional bonds to take up or retire at or before 
maturity an equal amount of the Consolidated Mortgage Bonds of the National 
R. R. Co. of Mexico, into which Prior Lien Bonds of that Company may have 
been refunded. 

c. Non-Cumulative Four Per Cent. First Preferred Shares for 
60,000,000 Mexican Gold Pesos or $30,000,000 United States Gold. 

To assure to the holders of First Preferred Shares the payment of semi- 
annual dividends of 1 % for the period of three years from January 1, 1908, to 
the extent to which the net profits of the Company which shall first be applied 
for that purpose shall not be sufficient to make such payment, provision is to 
be made for the setting aside by the Company, as a separate fund, of $1,800,000 
Prior Lien Bonds, and $1,200,000 Guaranteed General Mortgage Bonds, or in 
case of a sale thereof, then a sufficient amount of the proceeds thereof. 

ad. Non-Cumulative Five Per Cent. Second Preferred Shares for 
cea Mexican Gold Pesos or $125,000,000 United States 

old, 

The Second Preferred Shares shall confer on the holders thereof the right to 


receive each zoe out of surplus profits dividends up to 5 % on their par value 
after the dividend of 4 % on the First Preferred Shares for such year shall have 


been paid or set aside and before any dividend shall be paid for such year on 
the Common Shares, but no deficiency in such dividend in any such year shall 
be made up out of the surplus profits of subsequent years. After payment of 
such dividend of 5 % any residue of surplus profits distributable in dividends 
for such year shall J se to the holders of the Second Preferred Shares and 
to the holders of the Common Shares constituting part of the initial capital, in 





















an 
e. Common Shares for 150,000,000 Mexican 
$75,000,000 United States Gold. Gold Pesos op 
For a full statement of the rights of the holders of the respective cla eses of 
shares, reference is made to the Decree of the Federal Government of the 
Republic of Mexico, dated July 6, 1907, a copy of which has been filed with 
each of the Depositaries, and can be inspected at the offices of any of the 
Depositaries. 
TABLE SHOWING BASIS OF EXCHANGE OF SECURITIEg, 
Each $1,000 par value of Old Securities 
is to receive 
is ete 
3 
i & 
Deposited Bonds and Stocks. a 2s Sa Be 
£ = £2 so 
& Bg &@ eg 
sa a Sa 
5 SS 
m 4 
Mextcax Cewrrat Rattwar Company, $ $ $ $ 
Lrwirep: . 
Priority 5% Bonds ......cepesesesseescseses ove 700 475 
First Mortgage 7% Bonds and Scrip 
(assented) 1,000 
Consolidated Mor 4% Bonds ... 25 . "5 
First Consolidated me Bonds 
and Seri 1,100 
Registered Income Bonds and Scrip 1,100 
Second Consolidated Income Bonds 1,000 
DODGE .00c00ecc cccscenscccoccs coccososescvocseces 1,000 
NationaL RarmroaD COMPANY OF 
Mexico: 
Preferred Stock ...... ecco-eencesoccocoose see 100 1,000 
Second Preferred Stock.. ove o ta 
Common Stock (old) 733 333} 
Deferred Stock ......... ° oa -_ ein on ii oe 
The amount of the couy July 1, 1908, on deposited Priority 5% Bonds, 
First Mortgage 7 % Bonds, Assented, and Consolidated Mortgage 4% Bouds of 


Mexican Central Railway Company, Limited, will, when received by the 
Readjustment Managers, be paid to the holders of certificates of Deposit on 
presentation of same to the proper Depositary to have such paymeut stamped 
thereon. 

The new Prior Lien 44 % Bonds delivered in exchange will carry coupon for 
| six months’ interest due January 1, 1909, and the Guaranteed General Mortgage 
4% Bonds will carry a coupon (stamped) representing three months’ interest 
| due October 1, 1908. 

The 10 % cash payment to be made on exchange of National Railroad Com. 
pany of Mexico Preferred Stock is to be payable concurrently with the delivery 
of the new securities. 

Non-interest bearing scrip will be issued for fractional amounts of bonds 
convertible, when presented in amounts of $500, into bonds carrying interest 
from July 1, 1908, and scrip for fractions of shares will be issued convertible, 


| when presented in amounts of $100 gold, into shares ranking for dividends from 


July 1, 1908, 
It is not proposed at present to deal with the following securities: 
NATIONAL RAILROAD COMPANY OF MEXICO 
Prior Lien 4} °, Bonds, 
First Consolidated 4 % Mortgage Bonds, 
5% Gold Notes (Extended) ; 
MEXICAN CENTRAL RAILWAY COMPANY, LIMITED 
Four-Year 5 % Gold Notes; 
but, as stated in the Plan, the new Company is to become liable for the 
punctual payment both as to principal and interest of said securities. 
CASH REQUIREMENTS. 
The cash requirements as stated in the Plan will be met by the purchase by 
the Bankers constituting the Readjustment Managers for their own account 


of $10,000,000 Prior Lien 44 % Bonds, and 
$6,750,000 Guaranteed General Mortgage 4° Bonds. 
DEPOSIT OF SECURITIES AND STOCK, 


Holders of securities and stock of MEXICAN CENTRAL RAILWAY 
COMPANY, LIMITED, called for deposit, who desire to become parties to 
the Plan, must, on or before May 1, 1908, deposit their securities and stocks 
under the Plan with CENTRAL TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORK, 
No. 54 Wall Street, New York, or with its Agents for that purpose in Boston, 
KIDDER, PEABODY, & CO., 115 Devonshire Street, Boston. 

Holders of stocks of NATIONAL RAILROAD COMPANY OF MEXICO 
who desire to become Parties to the Plan, must, on or before said May 1, 1908, 
deposit their stocks under the Plan with THE MERCANTILE RUST 
COMPANY, No. 120 Broadway, New York. 

Deposits of stocks and securities of both of said companies also may be 
made: 

... In London with: 
J. HENRY SCHRODER & CO., 145 Leadenhall Street, E.C. 
GLYN, MILLS, CURRIE & CO., 67 Lombard Street, E.C. 
SPEYER BROTHERS, 7 Lothbury, E.C. 
SWISS BANKVEREIN, 43 Lothbury, E.C. 
In Amsterdam with: 
HOPE &CO. TEIXEIRA DE MATTOS BROTHERS, 
In Mexico with : 
BANCO NACIONAL DE MEXICO, 

No securities will be accepted for deposit unless in negotiable condition, 
First Consolidated Income Bonds of the Central Company must carry all 
coupons maturing after July 10, 1892 ; Second Consolidated Income Bonds must 
carry all coupons; other bonds must carry all coupons maturing after 
January 1, 1908; and all certificates of stock must be accompanied by proper 
transfers and assignments executed in blavk. For securities deposited proper 
certificates of deposit will be delivered, and on such deposit the depositor will 
become bound by all the provisions of the Plan and Agreement of Readjustment 
and Union, of which the foregoing is only a partial summary, and to the exact 
terms of which reference is made, and upon the terms of which solely will 
deposits be accepted. Copies of the Plan and Agreement may be obtained at 
any of the above-mentioned offices, The Readjustment Managers are em- 
powered in their discretion to declare the Plan operative, and in their dis- 
cretion to abandon the Plan, 

Application will be made to the London Stock Exchange for a quotation for 
cortihcates of deposit issued for securities already listed on such Exchange. 

The plan has been approved by the Government of Mexico and, subject to 
the sanction of its Debenture holders, by the Uoard of Directors of the Mexi- 
can Central Railway Securities Company, Limited, which holds over $37,500,000 
Consolidated Mortgage 4% Bonds of the Mexican Central Railway Company, 
Limited, and by the holders of a majority of the outstanding stock of the 
Mexican Central Railway Company, Limited, and of the National Railroad 
Company of Mexico, and by the respective Boards of Directors of the two 
Companies last named. 

Dated April 6th, 1908, 

Kuuy, Lorn & Co., 
Lapewnnune, Toatmane & Co,, 
Speyer Broruers, 


To the Holders of 
NATIONAL RAILROAD COMPANY OF MEXICO PREFERRED SHARES 
: and SECOND PREFERRED SHARES. 

Referring to the Plan for the readjustmeut and union of the Mexican Central 
Railway Company, Limited, and National Railroad Company of Mexico, the 
undersigned beg to inform holders of the above Shares that the terms offered 
for same have been agreed on after prolonged negotiations, and recommend 
their acceptance and the deposit of Shares under the Plan without delay. 


Srrrer & Co., 

Haticarten & Co,, 

Bank rir Hanpei UND INDUSTRIE, 
Readjustment Managers. 








proportion to their respective holdings, without regard to class, 





: SPEYER BROTHERS, 7 Lothbury, London, E.C, 
April 6th, 1908, SPEYER & CO., New York, 
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“THE GRAND CLIMACTERIC. 


‘The grand climacteric period was fixed at 63 by the 66 s WW A N of 


classical authors in the Man. They were not far wrong, 
except that there is no one year of Life to which it can 
be strictly confined....... There are present in many post- 
climacteric people vague feelings of organic bodily 
discomfort which are difficult to analyse and impossible 
to name. They do not amount to pain nor to un- 
happiness, but there is a something which interferes 
with the full enjoyment of life and which means that 
the processes of nutrition and the working of the great 
internal organs connected with digestion are not done 
as well as before and no longer give conscious satis- 
faction. This feeling is often connected with a newly- 
developed constipation of the bowels and with a 
diminished keenness of the appetite for food.’—TZhe 
Hygiene of Mind.—T. S. Crouston, 


ENO’S FRUIT SALT 


will be found at this critical period of life a valuable 
remedy, gently coaxing, as it were, by natural means, 
the enfeebled functions back to normal health and 
activity. 

* Accuse not Nature, She has done 


SOR 4's 


FOUNTAIN 
PEN 

is not a machine, and has no wearing 
parts—nothing to get out of order. 


SIMPLE, 
SCIENTIFIC, 
CLEAN, and is 
GUARANTEED. 


Whichever way one regards a Swan 
Pen, as a luxury, a sensible invest- 
ment, a charming gift, or an absolute 
necessity in this workaday world, 
it pronounces itself perfect. The 
“Swan’s” easy flow of ink, its readi- 
ness for use at any and every moment, 
alike for casual correspondence and 
hard and steady writing, accounts for 
its world-wide popularity. 





EVERY PEN A PLEASURE. 




























her part, do thou thine.’—Milton. 


‘As Health is such a blessing, and the very source of all 
pleasure, it may be worth the pains to discover the region 
where it grows, the springs that feed it, the customs and 
methods by which it is best cultivated and preserved.’—SIR 


W. TEMPLE, 


CAUTION. 


Bramine the capsule, and see that it is marked ENO’S ‘ FRUI2 
Without it you have the sincerest form of flattery— 


SALT. 
IMITATION, 


Prepared only by J. C. ENO (Limited), 
‘FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, LONDON, S.E. 





MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine, The quality 
of this wine will be found equal to 
wine usually sold at wuch higher 
prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 


Per Doren, 
Bots. §-Bots 


14/6 8/3 


bottle, On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
veually sold at higher prices, 


The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence m submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 


17/6 9/9 


8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 
and Bottles. 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH AND C0. 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 87 North John Street, 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


THE UNION BANK OF 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED 


Established 1837. 








Incorporated 1830. 





Paid-up Capital ....0s0ssersee:s+vereeeeeed 1,500,000 
Reserve Fund ......c.ee+seeser cesses see +0+£1,200,000 
Reserved Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 








HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS are granted 
on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian 
States and New Zealand. 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made, 
BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on 
terms which may be ascertuiued on application, 





SOLD BY 





Manchester ; 
INNES SMITH & CO., 
83 HICH STREET, BIRMINCHAM, 


Soke PROPRIETORS 


GLEN ALDIE. 


Fine Liqueur Scotch Whisky, 43s, per doz., 
carriage paid. 
INISH ISLA. 


Fine Liqueur Irish Whisky, 43s, per doz., carriage 

paid, 
To be obtained also from— 

Messrs. JAMES SMITH & Co., 37 North John 
St., Liverpool. 

Messrs. JAMES SMITH & Co., 26 Market St., 
Manchester. 

Messrs. J. INNES & Co., 33 George St., Croydon. 


High-Class Furniture at 


Cash Prices with Pay-| 


ment by Instaiments. . 
By our system of Co-operation, Furniture 
(even in small quantities) can be Selected 
and Purchased at Ordinary Cash Prices 
from leading West End Firms with the 
advantages of the Three Years’ Hire- 
Purchase System. 


Write or call for Prospectus. 


ARMY & NAVY HOUSE FURNISHING 
COMPANY, Ltd. 


Chairman—Major-Gen. Hale-Wortham, R.A. 
18 Regent Street, Waterloo Place, S.W. 





PHGNIX ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. | 


19 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
ESTABLISHED 1782, 

Total Assets exceed..........0..0.<++++.47,000,000 
Claims Paid exceed cos eeeht4t,000,000 
FIRE. LIFE. ACCIDENT. 
WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION. 
FIDELITY GUARANTEE. BURGLARY, &c 


DINNEFORDS’ 
MAGNESIA. 








93 Cheapside, E.C.; 95a Regent Street, W.; 
and at Paris, Brussels, New York, and Chicago. 








Prices 10/6 upwards, 
Imperial Registered Postage, 6d. ; 
STATIONERS 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 


MABIE; 
79 and 80 High Holborn, London, W.C. 


Foreign, 1s. per Pen. 
AND JEWELLERS, 


TODD & CO. 


BRANCHES: 
3 Exchange Street, 


*K" BOOTS 


are made to suit all Climates and all Wearers, 
Residents abroad can order from the local 
“K" Agent, Where there is no “ K" Boot 
Agency, any high-class Store will obtain 
“kK” Boot Manufacturers, Kendal, 


“K” SHOES. 
“M AY ZON E” 


PERFECT HAIR GROWER. 
Leading physicians have acknowledged this to be 
the best preparation for the hair apd scalp. It 
promotes rapid growth, restores life and tone to 
the hair, and prevents it turning grey. No. 2 
Special for white hair. Sold at Army and Navy 
Stores, Harrod’s, Woolley (Manchester) and 
other Chemists. ‘‘Mayzone,” Rock Perry. Oily 

and non-oily, 2s. 6d. and 4s. 3d. 











SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 
ADVERTISEMENTS, 


OUTSIDE PaGE (when available) 14 GUINsas 
Page oo-812 19 0 





Half-Page (Column) .s.+-++«. « 6 0 
Quarter-Page (Half-Column)., 3 3 0 
Narrow Column(Third of Page) 4 4 0 
Half Narrow Column......+++« 20 
Quarter Narrow Column ...... 1 1 0 
Column (Two-thirds width of 

Page) socceccsece eeccccecce 8so 

CoMPANLES, 

Outside Page ..cccsccesesese £101 0 


Inside Page vy 
| Fivelines (45 words) and under in broad column(half- 
width), 5s.; and 1s, a line for every additional line 
(containing on an average twelve u 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 86 aninch, 
i Broad column, half-width of page, 128. an inch, 
| Across two barrow columns, two-thirds widthol page, 
! 16s. an inch. 
Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 
lds. an inch. 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Terms: net. 


Sete teen eeereeeee 








A pure Solution, 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 

For Heartburn and Headache, 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest and most Effective Aperient 
for Regular Use. 
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CHANGE OF DATE 
of the FIRST ISSUE of 


St.George’s Review 


The NEW Illustrated Monthly Magazine. 





It will appear on April 23rd 
(ST, GEORGE'S DAY). 


This Magazine, while being of General Interest, deals 
particularly with questions relating to the important 
problem of 


NATIONAL DEFENCE 
AND THE 


TERRITORIAL ARMY. 


Price ONE SHILLING net. 


Contributions by the Secretary of State for 
War, Sir George Goldie, K.C.M.G., Sir Charles 
Dilke, Owen Seaman, Harold Begbie, and others. 


To be obtained through any 
Bookseller or Newsagent, at all 


W. H. SMITH and SON’S' Bookstalls and 
Bookshops, or direct from the Publishers, 
95 Fetter Lane, London, E.C, 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


Crown 8vo, price 2s. net. (Postage 2d.) 


COMMON-SENSE IN RELIGION. 


By MARTIN R. SMITH, 
Author of “The Past, the Present, and the Future,” &c. 
The Author of this book holds that we can only form 


our conception of the Almighty and of His relation to 
ourselves by the use of such human ethical standards 


sal ast ace CONTENTS. 
1. What Man may Hope) 5. The Bible. 


from his Creator. 
6. A New ‘Ref ? 
2. This Life not the ‘Genesis’ ormation 
of Existence. 
8. The Future : its Prospects 
and Opportunities. 


4. Religion. 


7. The Purpose of Human 
Existence. 


8. The Religion of Common- 
Sense. 








A Novel. Entirely 


424 pp. 








LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
“Samuel Butier was, in hie own 
N EW department, the greatest English 
writer of the latter half of the 19th 
century.”—BERNARD SHAW. 
EDITIONS THE WAY OF ALL FLESH. 
Re-set. 6s. 
OF EREWHON. A Satire. 11th issue. 2s. 6d. net. 
324 pp. 
se 99 EREWHON RE-VISITED. rd issue. 2s. 6d. net. 
EREWHON * a 
ESSAYS ON LIFE, ART, AND SCIENCE: 2s. 6a. 
BUTLER mts patent 
London : A. C. FIFIELD, 44 Fleet Street, E.C. 
Post 8vo, strongly bound, price 73. 
AREY’S “GRADUS AD PARNASSUM.” 
With the English Meanings. 
Revised, Corrected, & Augmented by a Member of the University of Cambridge. 


London : Published by the Srarionzxs’ Company, Stationers’ Hall, Ludyate Hill. 
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SOME BOOKS OF INTEREST 
A CHRISTIAN LIBRARY 


A Popular Series of Religious Literature, from which 
all Latin and Greek and learned notes are omitted, 
Edited by Professor EDWARD ARBER, F.S.A. 
Vol. I. A Brief Discourse of the Troubles at Frankfort, 
1554-1558 A.D. By WILLIAM WHITTINGHAM, Dean of 
Durham. Large post 8vo, cloth gilt, fis. net (post-free, 5s. 4d.) 
“A valuable contribution to a little-known period of Church 
history.”—Daily News, 
Vol. II. The Torments of Protestant Slaves in the French 
King's Galleys, and in'the Dungeons of Marseilles, 1686. 
1707 A.D. Large post 8vo, 6s. net (pust-/ree, 6s. 4d.) 
** To those in search of the truth that is stranger than fiction, 


nothing surpasses these narratives iu absorbing interest.” 
—Usxjord Chronicle, 


Vol. IIT, The Sayings of the Wise, or Food for Thought, 
A Book of Moral Wisdom, gathered from the Ancient 
Philosophers, 1555 A.D. [ Shortly, 


SHAKESPEAREAN 
REPRESENTATION 


ITS PRINCIPLES AND LIMITS. 


ty PERCY FITZGERALD, F.S.A. Demy Svo, cloth gilt, 
6s. net (post-free, 6s. 4d.) 
The work deals with the modern performance of plays scientif- 
cally an critically. 
“A sharp, lively and stimulating book, full of thought and 
study.’ —Era, 


SEAS BETWEEN ; or, caL_ep 
TO THE EAST & CLAIMED BY THE WEST. 


By ANNIE M. WOOD. 
Sree. 5s. 4a.) 
**Combines hearty humour with true pathos.” —Dundee Advertiser, 


AT THE ELEVENTH HOUR 
By ADA T. BROWNING. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 
“A strong and fascinating story in verse.”—Baptist Times, 
List of 
LONDON : ELLIOT STOCK, 62 PATERNOSTER ROW, E£.C. 








Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s, net ( pust- 


New S8oo0ks Free on Application. 


NOW READY.—Crown 8vo, cloth boards, gold lettered, 206 pages, 5s. net, 


HEREDITY, VARIATION, AND GENIUS, 
With Essay on SHAKSPEARE: 
“Testimonied in his own bringingsforth.” 
And Address on MEDICINE: Present and Prospective, 
By HENRY MAUDSLEY, M.D. 


London: BALE, SONS, and DANIELSSON, Ltd., Oxford House, 
Great Titchfield Street, W. 





406 pages, 8vo, cloth, 2s. post-free, 

HEAVEN AND HELL: Things Heard and Scen 
By EMANUEL SWEDENBORG. 

Jouyx Greentear Wuirtier wrote :—" There is one grand and beautifal idea 

underlying all Swedenborg’s revelations or speculations about the future life. 


His remarkably suggestive books are becoming familiar to the reading and 
reflecting portion of the community.” 
Tondon: SWEDENBORG SOCIETY, 1 Bloomsbury Street. 
OOK BARGAINS IN ALL BRANCHES OF 
LITERATURE. New 32-pp. Catalogue of Publishers’ Remainders. 
Books, new—as published—not Second-hand copies, at greatly reduced 
prices, comprising Works of Fiction, Travel, Biography, &. Also Books 
Suitable for Presents and Prizes, and A SPECIAL LIST OF BOOKS 
DEALING WITH LONDON.—H., J. GLAISHER, Remainder and Discount 
Bookseller, 57 Wigmore Street, W. 





PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited. 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS ...... £67,000,000. _ 





THE OLDEST AND BEST. 


ADAMS'S Sinricewees: 
FURNITURE 


use to all housewives.” —The Queen. 
For Furniture, Brown Boots, Patent rey H 
P LISH. 


Leather, Oil Cloths, Motor-Car Bodies, 
VICTORIA PARK WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 





! 


and all Varnished & Enamelled goods, 


Cheques and Money Orders payable to JouN Baker. Money 
| Orders to be made payable at Post Office, Southampton Street, Strand, 
| to Joun Baker, of 1 Wellington Street. Business letters should be 
| ‘addressed to Tue Puptisuer, “Spectator” Ofice, 1 Wellington 


Street, London, WC. 
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New and Forthcoming Books. 


THE EVIL OF THE MILLIONAIRE. 
By FRANCIS MINTON, Rector of Cottingham. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
$e. 6d. net. 





ee 
NEW VOLUME OF SIR JAMES RAMSAY’S HISTORY. 
THE DAWN OF THE CONSTITUTION ; 


Or, The Reigns of Henry III. and Edward L, A.D. 1216-1307, With Maps 
and Il'ustrations, demy 8vo, cloth, 12s. 


THE FOUNDATIONS OF ENGLAND. 
By Sir JAMES RAMSAY, Bart. With Maps and Illustrations, 2 vols. 
demy 8vo, 24s. 











THE ANGEVIN EMPIRE. 
(HENRY IL, RICHABD I., and JOHN.) By Sir JAMES H, RAMSAY, 
Bart, M.A. Maps and Illustrations, 12s. 


HISTORY AND ETHNOGRAPHY 
OF SOUTH AFRICA. 


(SOUTH OF THE ZAMBESI.) By G. McCALL THEAL. Vol. I. THE 
PURTUGUESE IN SOUTH AFRICA, 1505-1700. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 





MENTAL PATHOLOGY IN 
RELATION TO PSYCHOLOGY. 


By Prof. STORRING. Translated by THOMAS LOVEDAY, M.A., Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy in the South African College. Demy vo, 10s, 6d, 


THE WILL TO DOUBT; 
Or, The Place of Doubt in Human Experience. 


By ALFRED H. LLOYD, Ph.D., Professor of Philosophy in the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 

















LUDWIG Il. OF BAVARIA. 
By CLARA TSCHUDI. | Transla ed by ETHEL H. HEARN, With 


Coloured Portrait, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


WILLIAM CLARKE. 


A Collection of his Writings, with a Biographical Sketch. Edited by 
HERBERT BURROWS and JOHN A. HOBSON. Domy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 











PRODUCTION: a Study in Economics. 


By P. H. CASTBERG, of Christiania. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 





ATTENTION. 


By W. B. PILLSBURY, Professor of Philosophy in the University of 
Michigan. Large 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 








THOUGHT AND THINGS; OR, 
GENETIC LOGIC. 


Vol. Il. EXPERIMENTAL LOGIC. By JAMES MARK BALDWIN, 
Professor in the Jolus Hopkins University. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 





READY SHORTLY. 
SPECIAL CAMPAIGN SERIES. 
THE LEIPSIG CAMPAIGN, 1813. 


By Colonel F, N. MAUDE. Crown 8vo, 5s, net, 


GRANT’S CAMPAIGN IN VIRGINIA, 1864. 
(Wilderness Campaign.) By Captain VAUGHAN-SAWYER. Crown 8vo, 
5s. net. 

(This Campaign is set for all Military Examinations in November and May 
next.) 





NEW VOLUME OF STANDARD PLAYS FOR AMATEUR 
PERFORMANCE IN GIRLS’ SCHOOLS. 
By Miss ELSIE FOGERTY. 
THE QUEEN’S JEST, AND 
OTHER PLAYS. 


Illustrated by Costume Plates, 2s. 6d. net; without Illustrations, paper, 
6d. net, 


"EIGHTEENTH YEAR OF ISSUE—3« 6A. net. 
THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
YEAR-BOOK, 1908. 





SIXTH ANNUAL ISSUE.—is. 6d. = 
THE SCHOOLMASTERS’ YEAR-BOOK 
AND DIRECTORY, 1908. 


“A book of reference that the educational profession and the Press have by 
this time found to be indispensable.’’"—Athenaum, 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., Ltd.,25 High St., Bloomsbury, W.C. 
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A. and C. BLACK’S 
FIRST SPRING LIST. 


THE TESTAMENTS OF THE 


TWELVE PATRIARCHS. Translated from the Editor's 
Greek Text, and Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and 
Indices, by R. H. CuAruxs, D.Litt., D.D., Fellow of the 
British Academy, Author of “The Apocalypse of Baruch,” 
“The Assumption of Moses,” &. Demy 8vo, cloth. 

Price 15s. net. 








NDICES TO DIATESSARICA. 


With a Specimen of Research. By Epwrn A. Aszorr, Author 
of “Johannine Grammar” and “Silanus the Christian.” 
Demy 8vo, cloth. Price 2s. 6d. net. 








A POPULAR HISTORY OF 


ASTRONOMY DURING THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. By Acnes M. Cuierxr, Author of “The 
System of the Stars,” &e. Fourth Edition, Revised and 
Corrected, containing 6 Full-page Illustrations, post 8vo. 
cloth. Price 7s. 6d. net. 





STUDIES IN FOSSIL BOTANY. 


By D. H. Scorr, M.A., Ph.D., F.R.S., Author of “ An Intro- 
duction to Structural Botany.” Second Edition, containing 
212 Illustrations, in 2 vols. Vol. L. Price 6s. net. 


PLANT BOOK FOR SCHOOLS. 


Being an easy Introduction to the Study of Plant Life. 
By Orro V. Darsisuire, B.A., Ph.D. Containing 115 
Illustrations from Photographs specially taken by the Author. 
Demy 8vo, cloth. Price 2s. 6d. 


KAFIR SOCIALISM, and the Dawn of 


Individualism. An Introduction to the Study of the Native 

Problem. By Dupuiey Kipp, Author of “The Essential 

Kafir” and “Savage Childhood.” Large crown 8vo, cloth. 
Price 7s. 6d. net. 


LETTERS OF DR. JOHN BROWN. 
With Letters from Ruskin, Thackeray, and Others. Edited 
by his Son and D. W. Forrest, M.A., D.D. With Bio- 
graphical Introductions by Ex1zapetu T. McLarsn. Second 
Edition, demy 8vo, cloth. Price 10s. 6d. net. 


LITERARY AND’ HISTORICAL 


ESSAYS. By Henry Greyr Granam, Author of “Social * 
Life of Scotland in the Eighteenth Century.” With a 
Frontispiece Portrait, and a Biographical Sketch of the 
Author. Post 8vo, cloth. Price 5s. net. 

















IN SPAIN. By Jouyn Lomas, Editor of 
“O'’Shea’s Guide to Spain.” With 50 Illustrations from 
Photographs, and a large Map in Colour, large crown 8vo, 
cloth, gilt top. Price 6s. net. 


MONTREUX. Painted by J. Harvwicke 
Lewrs and May Harpwicxe Lewis. Described by Francis 
H. Grissie. Containing 20 Full-page Lllustrations in Colour 
and a Sketch Map, square demy vo, cloth, gilt top. 
Price 7s. 6d. net. 


Painted by Gerorce M. 


WINDSOR. 
Henton. Described by Sir Ricnarp Rivincron Houmes, 
K.C.V.O. Containing 20 Full-page Illustrations in Colour, 


Price 7s. 6d. net. 


er 


LETTERS FROM QUEER STREET. 


By J. H. M. Assort, Author of “Tommy Cornstalk,” “An 
Outlander in England,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth. Price 6s. 


square demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top. 








A. & C. BLACK, SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, W. 


_ —_____ — 


HATCHARDS, Booksellers 
A FAMOUS SHOP 


Established 1783 
THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W 
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| 
Mr. Edward Arnold’s New Books 
NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. 


GEORGE RIDDING, 


Schoolmaster and Bishop. 
Forty-third Head-Master of Winchester, 1866-1884; First Bishop 
of Southwell, 1884-1904. 
By his Wifey LADY LAURA RIDDING. 
One Volume. Demy 8vo, with Illustrations, 15s. net. 


DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ To read of such a man’s career is in itself an 
education, and there will be many readers who will derive stimulus and 
encouragement from so healthy and devoted a record.” 


GLOBE.—“ The biography is a model of what such a work should be.” 
MISS LOANE’S WEW BOOK ABOUT THE POOR. 


FROM THEIR POINT OF VIEW. 


By M. LOANE, 
Author of “The Next Street but One,” “The Queen’s Poor.” 6s. 


SPFECTATOR.—“ The best way to review one of Miss Loane’s books is to 
tell people to go and read it and study it, and in doing this no reviewer need 
feel that he is imposing a bard task upon his readers, Like all Miss Loane’s 
bene RS her latest volume is brimming over with good stories and racy 
re 








NEW EDITION. 


TURKEY IN EUROPE. 
By Sm CHARLES ELIOT, K.C.M.G. (“Odysseus”). 
Edition, with Additional Chapters on Recent Events. 
crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


A New 
Large 





Srd LARGE IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


The remarkable New Novel by the Author of 
*The Jungie.” 


THE METROPOLIS. 


By UPTON SINCLAIR, 
Author of “The Jungle.” _ 6s. 


CLAUDIUS CLEAR, in the BRITISH WEEKLY, says :—‘“‘ Mr. Sinclair 
deseribes for us without preaching the social life of the very rich 
in New York. Nothing could be more awful than his delineation. 
It is an America without conscience, without pity, without God.” 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 and 43 Maddox Street, W. 








ON MONDAY NEXT. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW 


0. 4%. APRIL, 1908, 80, price 6s. 
1. FENELON’S 750k 7. MR. HARDY’S “ DYNASTS.” 
2. THE PASTORAL INDUSTRY oF | 8. ON UGLINESS IN FICTION. 


THE UNITED KIN 
a PITT, EARL OF| 9 = POLITICS OF RADIO. 
ELEGRAPHY. 


é. A DUTCH’ BLUE. STOCKING | jo, Bw BGYPT. 
. Tn nn ENTH ye celal |11, THE TRAVELS AND POEMS 

ERN A OF CHARLES MONTAGU 
6 DANTE IN ENGLISH LITERA- DOUGHTY, 


iM CHAUCEB TO 
12. PARTIES AND POLITICS. 


ON MONDAY NEXT. 
THE 


ENGLISH HISTORICAL REVIEW. 
Edited by REGINALD L. POOLE, M.A., LL.D. 
No. 90. APRIL, 1908. Royal 8vo, price 5a, 
1, Articles. 


THE ENGLISH AND OSTMEN IN IRELAND. By Epmunp Curtis. 
=. — DUBING THE MINORITY OF HENRY III. By F. M. 


THE, oXMALGAMATION OF THE ENGLISH MERCANTILE CRAFTS, 
By Miss Sterta Kramer. Part IL 
S AND LETTERS OF NEWS OF THE RESTORA- 
By J. B, WiLLIAMs. 
2. Notes and Documents, 
THE NEW GREEK WeSTOMROAL grog By Prof. GoLicHER, 
THE DOMESDAY “ORA.” By J. H. Roux L.D. 
THE HISTORY OF THE WAES OF SRELIGION IN THE PERIGORD 
f1588-1592]. By Maurice WiLErso 
LORD JOHNt RUSSELL’S ATTEMPT TO FORM A GOVERNMENT IN 
184. By the Hon. F. H, Barrna. 
AND OTHERS. 
3. Reviews of Books, 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


?— 


Cerms of Subscription. 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE 





4. Short Notices. 








Half- 
Yearly. Quarterly. 


-014 3....0 7 2 


Incinding postage to any part of tho United Yearly. 
Kingdom 2. ccccccce-+s-cnsectccccrceececs £1 8 6... 
Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, India, 
China, &. 


evccccecececcecs eeovee » 113 6....016 38. 8 2 





Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Sediniiaition ations 
upon matters of business, showld NOT be addressed to the EDITOR, but 
te the PUBLISHER, J Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 





SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S LIST, 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR oF 
“PETER’S MOTHER.” 


NOW READY at ali Libraries and Booksellers’, 


THE GREY KNIGHT: 


|= An Autumn Love Story. 6/- 
By Mrs. HENRY DE LA PASTURE. 


DAILY GRAPHIC.—“ An interesting story. A sense of pleasant 
ss and it is made the more pleasant by many delightful roa ws 
umour. 


MEMOIRS OF FIELD-MARSHAL 


SIR HENRY WYLIE NORMAN, 


By Sir WILLIAM LEE-WARNER, K.C,&.I. 
With Portraits, demy 8vo, 14s. net. 


MORNING POST.—“ Full of interest and constitutes an important 
in the history a our Indian Empire.” i # Gute 





NOW READY. _w ith 2 Portraits, one from a Dass! by LORD LEIGHTON 
hitherto unpublished, 7s, 6d. n % — 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS 
OF ROBERT BROWNING. 


By Mrs. SUTHERLAND ORR. NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, 
Revised and in parts Re-written, with a Preface and an Appendix on the 
Portraits by FREDERIC G. KENYON, D.Litt. 


MEMORIES OF MEN & BOOKS. 


By Rev. Professor ALFRED JOHN CHURCH, M.A. 8s. 6d. net. 
DAILY NEWS.— A piece, ~ narrative of some typical events ina 
life of cultured activity agreeable to read, reflecting the manners 
and habits of thought of the various epochs of the Vi ‘ictorian age. 


THE PASSING OF MOROCCO. 


By F REDERICK MOORE, Author of *‘ The Balkan Trail.” With a Cover 
Design, Map, and 12 pages of Illustrations, 5s, net. [J ust Just pu iblis ished, 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


CROSSRIGGS. 


By MARY and JANE FINDLATER. 


DAN RIACH: SOCIALIsT. 


By the Author of “Miss Molly.” 


MANCHESTER COURIER.—“ The plot is admirably unfolded, 
strength of the book lies in its clear delineation of the various characters, 


THE ALIEN SISTERS. 


By Mrs. PERCY DEARMER. 
CHURCH TIMES.—“ A straightforward story, well conceived and naturally 
developed. It leaves an impression of diftus sed d strength.’ “ 














but the 


” 


RE-ISSUE OF THE 
DICTIONARY 
OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY, 


Edited by LESLIE STEPHEN and SIDNEY LEE, 
IN TWENTY-TWO VOLUMES, 


cloth, gilt top, 15s. net each ; 
or half-morocco, marbled edges, 21s. net each. 


VOLUME Il, (BEAL—BROWELL) NOW READY. 

ATHEN £UM.—“ A monument of wonderful organisation and scholarly 
restraint, and its mere existence in this age of hasty and ill-considered com- 
pilation is an encouragement to the ‘ honourable minority ’ ,who do not scamp 
their work, and know what real research and criticism are.’ 





15 Waterloo Place, | S.W. 


London: | SMIT H, bE LDER & CO., 





sss" READ MUSIC EASILY AT SIGHT. 
WICKINS’ RAPID PIANOFORTE TUTOR, 
WITH CONTINENTAL OR ENGLISH FINGERING. 


** Marvel of simplicity and thoroughness.” 


WICKINS’ RAPID VIOLIN TUTOR. 
FIRST 30 LESSONS IN FIRST POSITION. 
*“ Best popular violin school before the public.”—ALFReD GIBsoN. 
Price 2s. 6d. each net, post-free. 
Suitable Selection Parcels of Music sent out ** on Sale” to Schools. Returns 
and Settlements at the end of the Term. Catalogues gratis. 
WICKINS & CO., 10 Lancashire Court, New Bond St., London, W 


OOK BARGAINS.—Pike’s Life Rev. Chas. cece 
6 handsome vols., new, 45s. net, for 5s. 6d.; Burton’s Arabian Nights, 
17 vols., £13 13s.; Chaffers’ Pottery and Porcelain, 42s., for 288. 6d.; Lady 
Dilke's French Engravers and Draughtsmen of the 18th Century, 28s., for lis. ; 
Hart's Female Pelvic Anatomy, Coloured Plates, 42s., for 18s. ; Harmsworth 
Encyclopedia, 10 vols., 56s, net, for 25s.; Burke’s Peerage, 1907, ” 42s., for 188. ; 
Cole's British Trees, 2 vols., 34s., for lds. ; Who's Who, 2 vols., 1907, lls., for 
5s.; Williamson's Gearge Morland, large paper, 63s. net, for 36s. ; Oscar 
Wilde's Poems, 21s. net, Lt 10s. 6d.; Woman of No Importance, 2ls., for 10s. 6d. 
100,000 Books in Stock for Sale or Exchange. Please state wants.—BAKEB'S 
GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT EET, BIRMINGHAM, 
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MESSRS. BELLS NEW BOOKS. 


THE CHILDREN’S EASTER BOOK. 
NOW READY.—Crown 4to, 2s. 6d. net. 


EASTER EGGS: 


An Easter Idyll for Children. 
By CHRISTOPH VON SCHMID. 


With many Illustrations in Colour and Black-and-White 
By Miss M. V. WHEELHOUSE, 
And specially designed Title and End-Papers. 


“Christoph von Schmid’s account of the origin of Easter Eggs 
makes a very charming tale, and, in its present guise, embellished 
with exquisite full-page coloured illustrations, it is as attractive 
an Easter gift-book as can well be imagined.”— Observer. 


Prospectus and Specimen Plate on applicatvn, 








THE GOSPEL OF PAIN. By Tuomas J. Harpy. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 

A small volume which will be found to give with much eloquence 
and the weight of experience the witness of suffering to a larger 
life. The fact of suffering has been treated on many sides as a 
mystery which itis desirable to harmonise with belief in a wisely 
ordered world. The object of the writer is, however, to show that 
suffering is less a field for the exercise of philosophic speculation 
than the common and central ground of life itself, where alone 
may be found an indication of life’s purpose, and consequently 


of its conduct. 
Prospectus on application. 





GOETHE’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


(“Poetry and Truth from My Life.”) Revised Translation by 
M. STEELE-SMITH, Head Lecturer in Modern Languages 
at Newnham College, Cambridge. With an Introduction 
and Bibliography by KARL BREUL, Litt.D., Ph.D. 2 vols. 
feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. net; limp leather, 3s. net. (The York 
Library.) 





NEW WORKS BY ABBOT CASQUET, D.D. 


Crown Svo, 6s. net each. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 
THE BLACK DEATH IN 1348 & 1349. 
New and Revised Edition. 


“By far the most interesting and exhaustive record to be 
found of this most appalling visitation.”—Morning Post. 


THE LAST ABBOT OF GLASTONBURY, 
and other Essays. Illustrated. 
IN THE PRESS. 


THE OLD ENGLISH BIBLE, and other 
Essays. 
Prospectus on application. 


HANDBOOKS OF THE GREAT MASTERS 
IN PAINTING AND SCULPTURE. 


CHEAPER REISSUE. 


Post 8vo, with 40 Full-page Illustrations and a Photogravure 
Frontispiece, 38. 6d. 





JUST PUBLISHED, 
31 Volumes Now Ready. 
FRANS HALS. By G. S. DAVIES, M.A. 
RUBENS. By HOPE REA. 
VAN DYCK. By LIONEL CUST, M.V.0O., F.S.A. 


Write for Detailed Prospectus, with Specimen Plates. 


BELL’S HANDBOOKS TO CONTINENTAL CHURCHES 
Uniform with Bell’s Cathedral Series. 


Profusely Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d, net each. 


Chartres. Amiens. | Mont St. Michel. 
Rouen. Paris (Notre Dame). Bayeux. 


Detailed and Illustrated List on application. 











LONDON: 
GEORGE BELL and SONS, York House, Portugal Street, W.C. 





THE 
FUTURE 
PRIME MINISTER 


The reviewers have discovered that this 
story of Tariff Reform is no ordinary 
political novel; and it is not too much 
to say that what is most important in 
its plot is based on actual happenings 


behind the scenes. The Times de- 
scribes it as “a_ glorified political 
pamphlet with thinly veiled por- 


traits of one or two Unionist statesmen ” ; 
The Bystander considers that “the 
interview between the hero and Mr. 
Mettlefold would be of political value 
if founded on fact”; while The Globe 
says: “The book will have an 
interest for lovers of fiction who 
are also Tariff Reformers.” 
Price 2s. 6d. met. At 
all booksellers. 
GRANT RICHARDS, 
7 Carlton Street, 
London, 
S.W. 





EASTER HOLIDAYS. 


MACMILLAN’S GUIDE-BOOKS. 


With numerous Maps and Plans based upon the tatest 
information, and erepaces - eeney for these Guides. 
° vo. 


GUIDE TO GREECE, THE ARCHIPELAGO, CON- 
STANTINOPLE, THE COASTS OF ASIA MINOR, 
CRETE, AND CYPRUS. 


Being a New and Thoroughly Revised Edition of the Guide 
to the Eastern Mediterranean. With 13 Maps and 23 Plans, 
and a New Chapter on Greek Art by Professor ERNEST 
GARDNER. 9s. net. 


THE WESTERN MEDITERRANEAN 


Including Southern Spain, Northern Africa (Morocco, 
Algeria, Tunis, and Tripoli), Sicily, Malta, Corsica, &c., 
Second Edition, with 21 Maps and Plans, 9s. net. 


ITALY AND SICILY. 


Fifth Edition, with 55 Maps and Plans, 10s. net. 








ANCIENT ATHENS. 
By ERNEST ARTHUR GARDNER. 
Maps, and Plans, 8vo, 21s. net. 


LIFE IN ANCIENT ATHENS: 
The Social and Public Life of a Classical Athenian from Day 
to Day. By Professor T. G. TUCKER, Litt.D. (Camb.) 
Illustrated, Extra Crown 8vo, 5s. 
SPECTATOR, —“ A most instructive and illuminating book,” 


RAMBLES & STUDIES IN GREECE 
By the Rev. J. P. MAHAFFY, C.V.0.,D.D. Fifth thoroughly 
Revised and Cheaper Edition, Globe 8vo, 5s. net. 


With Illustrations, 


MACMILLAN and CO., Ltd, London. 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTL 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purch Sp number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PUBCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ABBANGED, 
Telegraphic Address: Booxmex, Loxpox, Codes: Unsicops and ABG, 
140 STRAND, W.C. (Telephone: Cenrmat 1515); 
or 87 PICCADILLY (Telephone; Marrats 9001), W., LONDON, 
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HARPER & BROTHERS’ 


NEW BOOKS. 


BERTRAND 
OF BRITTANY. 


By WARWICK DEEPING, 
Author of “A Woman’s War.” 6s. [April 14th, 


A story of medieval Brittany, rich in wild and rough adven- 
ture, contrasting strongly with the tenderness of its love story. 


THE BARRIER. 
) By REX BEACH, 
Author of “Spoilers of the North.” Illustrated, 6s. 


A buoyant, bracing story of the goldfields of Alaska, full of 
action and excitement of a most engrossing kind. 


FENNEL AND RUE. 
By W. D. HOWELLS, 


Author of “Between the Dark and the Daylight.” 
Illustrated, 6s. 


“An excellent example of Mr. Howells’s philosophy. The 
narrative, swift and easy, is real and very winning.”—N.Y. Times. 


TEN TO SEVENTEEN. 
By JOSEPHINE DASKAM BACON, 
Author of “The Memoirs of a Baby.” 6s. 


A novel of an unusually charming type, where the youthful- 
ness and merriment of its chief actors irresistibly engross the 
reader’s attention. 


Illustrated, 


WORLDS IN THE 
MAKING. 


The Evolution of the Universe. 
By Professor SVANTE ARRHENIUS. 
Illustrated, 6s. net; post-free, 6s. 4d. 


“No living mind is so splendidly equipped to consider these 
problems anew—the process of creation, the destiny of man, and 
the fate of the world.”—Cart Snyper, Author of “ New Concep- 
tions of Science.” 


MEMOIRS OF A RUSSIAN 
COVERNOR. 


By PRINCE SERGE D. URUSSOV. 
With a Portrait. 6s. 
* Provides the exact knowledge for which Englishmen are con- 
tinually asking—the truth about Russia, fair, luminous, and 
honest, and unvarnished by sensationalism.”—Morning Post. 


HYPNOTIC THERAPEUTICS IN 
THEORY AND PRACTICE. 


By Dr. J. D. QUACKENBOS, 
Author of “ Hypnotism in Mental and Moral Culture.” 
7s. 6d. net; post-free, 7s. 11d. 


The story of hypnotism as & great regenerative force interest- 
ingly set forth for the general reader. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 45 Albemarle Street, London, W. 





George Allen &. Sons’ 
New Books. 


READY TO-DAY. 


THE CASE AGAINST SOCIALISM 


Prepared under the auspices of the Society for MUNICIPAL, 
REFORM. With Prefatory Letter by the Right Hon. A.J 
BALFOUR, MP. : 
540 pages, crown Svo, cloth, 5s. net. 
A Reply by Fact and Figure, Quotation and Argu- 
ment, to the Socialist Advance. 
This work is equipped with a full INDEX, and is an 
indispensable Handbook to Speakers, Writers, Poli. 
ticlans, and Students of Social Economics, 


ST. GEORGE FOR MERRIE 
ENGLAND 


By MARGARET H. BULLEY. [Illustrated with 56 Ful. 
page Reproductions from the Old Masters and other Artists, 
Foolscap 4to, gilt top, 5s. net. 


DOWN WITH THE CHURCH 


A Conspiracy Unmasked. By J. L. WALTON. 
300 pages, feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. net. 

THe CHURCH TIMES.—“ Zhe appearance of this vigorous book is 
well-timed it was highly necessary that some outspoken writer 
should expose the methods and the nefarious designs of political 
Dissent. Mr. Walton has no difficulty in showing that it has been 
working these last fifty years jor the overthrow of the Church, and 
that the part it has taken in the Education controversy has been 
throughout dictated and ruled by a spirit of deadly hostility to the 
Church.” [Just out, 


SKETCHES FROM LIFE 


In Town and Country. By EDWARD CARPENTER. 
With Photogravure Portrait. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 5s. net. 


THE DEVIL OF DULVERTON: 


A West Country Romance. By F. J. SNELL. 
With 4 Full-page Illustrations. 


Crown 8&vo, cloth, 6s. 


[ Just out, 


[ Just out, 





NEARING COMPLETION 


THE LIFE, LETTERS, AND WORKS OF 
JOHN RUSKIN 


(THE LIBRARY EDITION.) 
The Only Complete and Uniform Edition, 


Edited, with Additions, from the Original Manuscripts, by 
E. T. COOK and ALEXANDER WEDDERBURN. 


Containing ALL RUSKIN’S WORKS, about 80 


in number, in 88 vols. 

The volumes are issued in chronological order, 
at intervals of about one per month, 
Limited Issue. Sold only in sets, 
THIRTY-FOUR VOLUMES NOW READY. 
Large medium 8vo (93 by 63), Holliston cloth, uncut edges. 


VOLUME XXXV. NEARLY READY. 
PRAETERITA: Outlines of Scenes and 


Thoughts perhaps Worthy of Memory in my Past Life. 


DILECTA: Correspondence, Diary Notes, 


and Extracts from Books illustrating “ Praeterita.” 


With additional matter. About 720 pages, with 40 Plates. 


METHODS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

No. I.—Payment of 25s. per month for ONE 
Volume to be sent monthly. 

No. 2.—Payment of £42 within a month of 
order jor the whole Set, whatever the 
number of Volumes (not less than 38). 


GEORGE ALLEN and SONS, 156 Charing Cross Road. 
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WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO., Lro. 


ELLICE HOPKINS: a Memoir. By Rosa M. 
BarReTT. With Introduction by the Rev. Canon H. Scott 
Hottanp. With Portrait, crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 


Miss kins’s power Bishop Lightfoot said, ‘She is the ablest woman 
<= ae rhs Denote ought to prove & source of inspiration to 
1 Sisands."—Church Times, 


TOWERS AND SPIRES. Their Design and 
Arrangement. By the Rev. E. TYRRELL GREEN, M.A, 
Lecturer in Architecture at St. David's College, Lampeter. 
With 129 Illustrations from Pen-and-Ink Drawings by the 
Author, and Two Maps, royal Svo, cloth boards, 10s, 6d. 

. ot professionally interested will take a pleasure in reading 
* vow 4 eo systematic account of the various styles......the details 
happily reproduced in the illustrations.”"—Scatsman, 

TOWERS AND SPIRES. 

" e which will be appreciated by many who have no particular archi- 
ane ecclesiological gifts.......We have nothing but praise for the 


as part of the letterpress...... a good piece of writing...... most informing.” 
greater —Athenzum, 


ORIGINES EUCHARISTICA. A 

Study of the Liturgy under the Light of 

JUST Recently Published Documents. By the Rev. 

A. E. Auston, Rector of Earl's Framingham, 

‘ Norwich, and the Rev. Zoucu H. Turtox, 

PUBLISHED Perpetual Curate of St. Mary's, South Town, 
Great Yarmouth. Crown 8vo, paper, 1s. 


THE LIFE OF THE WAITING SOUL 
IN THE INTERMEDIATE STATE. By the Rev. 
R. E. SANDERSON, D.D., Canon Residentiary of Chichester, 
Vicar of St. Michael's, Brighton ; Author of “What is the 
Church.” Sth Edition. Fceap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d, 

“] would recommend you a book which I believe to be thoroughly sound, 

which I have read to-day, called ‘The Life of the Waiting Soul,’ by Dr. 

Sanderson. You will find there all the sound conclusions which are in the 


r book, but itseems to me a more balanced statement of the truth.” 
othe ’ —Bisuor or Lonpon, at Highgate. 


OUR FRIENDS IN PARADISE; OR, 
SANCTORUM DULCIS MEMORIA, With Intro- 
duction by the Most Rev. the ARCHBISHOP OF YORK. 5th 
Edition. Small 4to, cloth, 3s. 6d.; calf, 7s. 6d. Cheap Edition, 
without floral border, cloth, 1s. 6d. ; calf or morocco, 8s. 


TWENTIETH CENTURY LESSONS FROM 
THE ANCIENT SAINTS. By C. L. Cooper. With 
Outline Lllustrations from the Old Masters, imp. 32mo, 
cloth, Is. 

“ Until it becomes the fashion to make religious instruction among children 
of the wealthy classes compulsory, there could be no better thing for them 
than to have this book given to them.” — Westminster Gazette. 


THE LITTLE LIVES OF THE SAINTS. 
Told by the Rev. Percy DearMmeER, M.A., Vicar of St. Mary 
the Virgin, Hampstead. Illustrated by Charles Robinson, 
2nd Edition. Fancy cloth, 2s. 6d. 


LEGENDS OF SAINTS AND BIRDS. 
Written and Illustrated by AGNES A. HILTON. Fancy cloth, 
2s, 6d. [Zn the press, 


Revised throughout, and with a New Preface. 


THE INFLUENCE OF CHRISTIANITY 
UPON NATIONAL CHARACTER. Illustrated by the 
Lives and Legends of the English Saints. By the Rev. 
W. H. Hurron, M.A. 6s. net. A Cheap Issue of the Bampton 
Lectures for 1903. 


CHURCH OR CHAPEL? An 
Eirenicon. By the Rev. Joseph HamMonn, yp 
LL.B., B.A., sometime Vicar of St. Austell, “=W A¥© 
, 4 . <a — CHEAP 
Canon of Truro. 5th Edition. A Cheap 
Edition in paper covers, ls. net. Cloth EDITION. 
boards, 5s. 


THE CHURCH HANDBOOK. [For Members 
of the Anglican Communion. By P. VERNON Situ, LL.D., 
Chancellor of the Diocese of Manchester. Small crown 8vo, 
cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net. 

“Of real value......Chancellor Smith is a high authority, and his book 
should be in the hands of every Churchman.”—Guardian, 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

THE LAW OF CHURCHWARDENS AND 
SIDESMEN IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. 
Cloth boards, 2s. net. 5th Edition. 


“ Altogether an admirable production.”—Guardian. 
“We have discovered no book which so concisely, accurately, and con- 
veniently gives what is wanted.”—School Guardian, 


SALT AND SINCERITY. From “ Letters to 
Belinda.” By Artuur L. HumpHreys (“ Arthur Pendenys”). 
Crown S8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 

“Full of good things......should be welcomed by all.”"—Daily Mail. 





POST-FREE 4 Special List of Books suitable for Lent and 





| 





ON Easter, together with a List of Books by the Bishop | 


APPLICATION. °f London, the late Bishop of St. Andrews 
(Bishop G. II. Wilkinson), the Bishop of Gloucester, 
Fe, Fe., Fe. 


—— 





WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO., Limited, 
&§ PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, LONDON, E.c, 


Seventh JThousand, 


MODERN EGYPT 


BY THE 


EARL OF CROMER. 


With Portrait of Author and Map; 2 vols., 24s. net. 


THE STORY OF THE GUIDES. 
By Col. G, J. YOUNGHUSBAND, C.B., Queen’s Own Corps 
of Guides. With Illustrations, 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


The history includes such episodes as the march to Dethi 
in 1857, and the massacre at Kabul, which ted to the 
Afghan War, and is carried down to the Chitral Expedition. 


HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS | 
IN HAMPSHIRE. 


By D. H. MOUTRAY READ. With Illustrations by Antnur 
B. Connor. Extra Crown &vo, 6s. 


GENERAL HISTORY OF WESTERN NATIONS 
FROM 5000 B.C. TO 1900 A.D. 


By EMIL REICH, Doctor Juris, Author of “ New Student's 
Atlas of English History,” &c. Part I. ANTIQUITY. Vols. I. 
and II. 8vo, 15s. net. 

The two volumes treat (1) of the method of history; (2) of 
the great inland empires of Egypt, Assyria, Babylon, the 
Hittites, &c.; (3) of the border nations calicd tho Hebrews, 
the Phoenicians, and the Archaic Helliencs; (4) the historic 
Greeks; (5) the Romans. 


ATLAS ANTIQUUS. 


In 48 Original Graphic Maps, with Elaborate Text to each 
Map, and full Index. By Dr. EMIL REICH. Crown 4to, 
10s. net. 


HISTORY OF ITALY. 
By WILLIAM HUNT, M.A., D.Litt. New Impression with 
Corrections, Globe 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
The New Impression has been Revised throughout by the Author 
and an entirely New Chapter added which brings the history up to 
date. 


THE POCKET KIPLING. 


Scarlet limp leather, 5s. net per vol. 
Just So Stories for Little Children, Illustrated. 
EVERSLEY SERIES—New Volumes. 
THE LIFE OF RICHARD COBDEN 


By JOHN MORLEY. 2 vols. Globe 8vo, 8s. net. 


EPIC AND ROMANCE. 
Essays on Medieval Literature. By Prof. W. P. KER. 
New and Cheaper Edition. Globe 8vo, 4s. net. 




















THE DIARY OF JOHN EVELYN. 
With an Introduction and Notes by AUSTIN DOBSON, 
Hon. LL.D. Edin. 3s. 6d. ; limp leather, 5s net. 

[Globe Library. 


tH M | Some Passages in the Life of one of 
. als H.M. Inspectors of Schools. 


By E. M. SNEYD-KYNNERSLEY, formerly H.M.I. North- 
West Division. S8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 








THE PRIMADONNA, * *22Sbrano- 
By F. MARION CRAWFORD. 
Extra Crown 8vo, 6s. 





SECOND IMPRESSION JUST READY. 


THE APPEARANCES OF OUR 
LORD AFTER THE PASSION. 


A Study in the Earliest Christian Tradition. By HENRY 
BARCLAY SWETE, DD. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 





LIGHT AND LIFE. SERMONS. 
By the late Rev. JAMES WILLIAM SHEPARD, M.A. 
With a Prefatory Memoir by the Ven. HENRY E. J. 
BEVAN, M.A., Archdeacon of Middlesex. With Portrait, 
Crown 8vo, 68. 

SATURDAY REVIEW.—“ Some of them are very fine, and nearly all have 
something that is fine in them. They show originality, an acute and yet 
kindly judgment of human nature, high literary culture, and perfect taste; 
and with this is joined genuine religious feeling.” 


PLAYS OF AESCHYLUS. 
THE SUPPLIANT MAIDENS—THE PERSIANS—THE 
SEVEN AGAINST THEBES—THE PROMETHEUS BOUND 
Translated into English Verse by E. D. A. MORSHEAD, M.A 
Pott 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. [ Golder Treasury Series, 


MACMILLAN & CO., Ltd., London 
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MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS. 


JUST OUT.—FIRST EDITION ALREADY EXHAUSTED, SECOND 
IMPRESSION IN THE PRESS. 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
JOHN THADEUS DELANE, 


Editor of the Times, 1841-1877. Containing hitherto unpub- 
lished Letters of Palmerston, Disraeli, and other Statesmen, 
and numerous Anecdotes of the Court and London Society in 
the Reign of Queen Victoria. By his Nephew, ARTHUR 
IRWIN DASENT. With Illustrations, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 32s. 
net. 


CATHERINE OF BRAGANGCA, 


Infanta of Portugal and Queen Consort of England. By 
LILLIAS CAMPBELL DAVIDSON. With Portraits and 
other Illustrations, demy 8vo, 15s. net. 

This is a Life not merely of Queen Catherine but also of Charles II. from the 


Restoration to his death, and a history of his Court, of its intrigues and 


cabals, of the reigning favourites, and of their baueful influence. The Duchess 
of Nell Gwynn, the Duchess of Portsmouth, Frances Stuart, and the 

are all portrayed. The true story of Catherine of Braganga is here told 
from original sources. Over eighty letters in her own hand, never before 
given to the public, afford most interesting glimpses into the private life aud 
character of the much injured Queen, 


LADY LETTICE, 
VI-COUNTESS FALKLAND. 


By JOHN DUNCON. Edited by Miss M. F. HOWARD. With 
Illustrations, square demy 8vo, 6s. net. 

This is a reprint of a quaint yy, on Lady Lettice, wife of the cele- 
brated Lord Falkland, written by her C = John Duncon, D.D., in 1647. 
It includes extracts from a devotional work which he had made for her use, in 
the style of St. Francis de Sales. There is also a reproduction of the origmal 
SS and a critical and biographical introduction. Lord 

larendon described her as “a lady of most extraordinary wit and judgment, 
and of the most signal virtue and exemplary life that the age produced.” 


FROM PEKING TO SIKKIM. 


By Count DE LESDAIN. With Map and Illustrations, demy 8vo, 
12s. net. 


Count and Countess de Lesdain, immediately after their marriage, travelled 
from Peking through the little-known district of the Ordos Desert, thence, 





by the rox of Kansu, across the high mountainous district into the 
valley of the 


Yangtse, and so to Tibet. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT PORT 
ARTHUR. 


By Monsieur E. K. NOJINE, accredited Russian War Correspondent 
during the Siege. Translated and Abridged by Captain A. B. 
LINDSAY, Translator of ‘*‘The Battle of Tseushima,” Xe. 
Edited by Major E, D, SWINTON, D.S.0, With Map and 
Illustrations, demy 8vo, 15s. net. 


INDIAN PROBLEMS. 


By 8. M. MITRA. With an Introduction by Sir GEORGE 
BIRDWOOD, K.C.LE, ©.S.1., LL.D. Large crown 8yo, 
7s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Mitra is distinguished amongst our Hindu fellow subjects for his 
knowledge of India and asa loyalist. He disapproves of Congress methois, 
appreciates the benefits derived from the British Raj, but at the same time 
is able to point out some of the reasons of the unpopularity of the English, 
and to suggest means for their removal. 


THE PLEASANT LAND OF 
FRANCE. 


By ROWLAND E. PROTHERO, M.V.O., Author of “The 
Psalms in Human Life,” &. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

These Essays deal with life in a provincial town in France; of French 
farming with special reference to the condition of peasant landowners in 
the various districts; of French folk-lore gathered in ‘ouraine, Berri, 
Poitou, and Périgord; an po cae of the life, times, and work of 
Frangois Babelais ; a study of the Palace and Forest of Fontainebleau and their 
associations with the most brilliant periods of French history; and a chapter 
on modern French poets. 


READY ON TUESDAY NEXT, 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW 


No. 415. APRIL, 1908. 6s. 


1, Carpucct. By J. Slingsby Roberts.; 9. Taz Ipgas or Mr. H. G. Wetts. 

2. Loca GovVERNMENT,. 10. A Geyne PAINTER AND HIS 

3. Greek Parrrt asp Recent Dis- Critics. By Roger Fry. 
coveries. By F. G. Kenyon. 11, Books ore PAMPHLETS OF THE 

. Covertar Parmone, By Perc Civin Was. 

4 oR od d 12. Gotp Reserves. By Edgar Cram- 

mond, 

. Tae Henoro IpEAL OF THE 
Frenca Eric. By Professor 
William Wistar Comfort. 

14, Temrernaxcr, Justice, AND THF 

Licenysine Bru. 


5. MomamMMED anv Istam. 13 

6. A Famovs Eron Hovse. 

7. Recent Napotzeonic Literature. 

8 Tae EvivaseTuan Stace, By 
William Archer. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 





Messrs. LONGMANS & CO.’'S List 


GERMANY IN THE 
EARLY MIDDLE AGES, 476-1250, 


By WILLIAM STUBBS, D.D., 
Formerly Bishop of Oxford and Regius yom of Modern History 





in the University of Oxford, 


Edited by ARTHUR HASSALL, M.A. 
Student, Tutor, and sometime Censor of Christ Church, Oxford, 
With 2 Maps, 8vo, 6s. net (postage 4d.) 


THE 
ADMIRALTY OF THE ATLANTIC, 


An Enquiry into the Development of German Sea 
Power—Past, Present, and Prospective. 
By PERCIVAL A. HISLAM. 
With 21 Illustrations (16 Full-page), and a Map of the North 
Sea, Svo, 6s. 6d. net (postage 4d.) 

** A volume to be cordially recommended to all advocates of a strong nary 
and to all Tariff Reformers Mr. Hislam’s book contaius the right informa. 
tion pithily given.” — World. 

**Mr. Percival Hislam strikes the right note in this book. He points 
out that Germany is putting far more energy into the struggle than Britain, 

With full confidence in the Board of Admiralty one could nevertheless 
wish that the patrols of the North Sea were promptly increased, for this 
book should help Britannia to decide whether she will retain or surrender 
the trident of Neptune.”—Mr, Arno_p Wuirts, in the Daily Chronicle, 








CHEAP IMPRESSION. 


CONINGTON’S TRANSLATION OF THE 
AENEID OF VIRGIL INTO ENGLISH VERSE. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net (postage 4d.) 





CANON SHEEHAN’S NEW 800K, 


PARERGA: being a Companion Volume to “ Under 
the Cedars and the Stars.” By the Very Rev. P. A. Canon 
Surenan. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net (postage 5d.) 

“It pleases scarcely less by its desultoriness and its frequent surprises 
than by the lightly carried learning and good taste with which it refreshes 
the interest of the thousand matters touched upon. It will be read with 
unflagging interest by readers of culture.”—Scotsman, 


THE DARK AGES, AND OTHER POEMS. 
By “L.” Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net (postage 3d.) 

The suggestion of the opening poem in this volume of miscellaneous 
lyrical pieces is that the true dark ages are the present times, with 
their factories, vulgar villas, Jc. 

“* We have not read any modern poetry for some time which has reached so 
high an artistic level.”—Church Union Gazette. 

*“*A little volume of meditative poetry. The writer has a cultured, well- 
stored mind, has travelled far and observed keenly, and writes with easy grace 
that finds expression in sweet conceits and many charming thoughts.’ 


—Scottish Chronicle 
THE OXFORD LIBRARY OF PRACTICAL THEOLOGY. 

Edited by the Rev. W. C. E. NEWBOLT, M.A., Canon and Chancellor of 
St. Paul's; -_ the Rev. DARWELL STONE, M.A., Librarian of Pusey 
House, Oxford. 


The following TWO NEW VOLUMES are NOW READY. 
Price 5s. each (postage 4d, each). 


THE SACRAMENT OF THE ALTAR. 
By the Rev. W. C. E. Newsourt, M.A. 


THE THREE CREEDS. By the Right Rev. 
E. C. S. Grsson, D.D., Bishop of Gloucester. 


LIBERAL AND MYSTICAL WRITINGS 
OF WILLIAM LAW. With an Introduction by Witt" 
Scorr Patmer, Author of “An Agnostic’s Progress,” &. 
With a Preface by Wititiam Porcuer Du Boss, M.A. Crown 
8vo, 2s. 6d. net (postage 4d.) 


MIND THAT FOUND ITSELF. A: 
Autobiography. By Cuirrorp WarrrincHam Brxsrs. With 
Recommendatory Letters by Prof. Wint1am James, Harvard 
University. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net (postage 5d.) 

This is a@ genuine account, by a patient who has fully re 

covered his mental faculties, of two years’ experience as a lunatic 

in one of the State Asylums of the United States. 

“It is a book which once taken up will certainly not be replaced on the 
bookshelf until every page has been reud.......It is certainly a book that should 
be studied by every member of an asylums committee, and by every physician 
and nurse brought into contact with the mentally afflicted, In style and 
temper it is irreproachable.”—Daily Mail, 

THE TRADE AND ADMINISTRATION 
OF THE CHINESE EMPIRE.) By Hossa Bato 
Morss, Commissioner of Customs and Statistical Secretary, 
Inspectorate-General of Customs, China. With Illustrations, 
Maps, and Diagrams, 8vo, 7s. 6d. net (postage 5d.) 

The book is intended to portray the present state of the Chinese 

Empire, with such record of the past as will show by what process 

of evolution the existing state has been reached. 











A 





LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
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ON WEDNESDAY NEXT, APRIL 15th, the. First Number of 


THE COUNTRY HOME, 


An Illustrated Monthly Magazine which will appeal to all lovers of Nature, will 


be published. 





Price Gd. net. 





NEW BOOKS. 


mMY SCHOOL AND MY GOSPEL. 
By Sir HUBERT VON HERKOMER, C.V.0.,R.A. With 
2 Coloured, 4 Photogravure, and over 40 Half-'l'one Illus- 
trations, 21s. net. 


ICE-BOUND HEIGHTS of the MUSTAGH 
An Account of Pioneer Exploration and High Climbing in the 
Baltistan Himalaya. By FANNY BULLOCK WORKMAN 
and WILLIAM HUNTER WORKMAN, M.A. With 2 
Maps and 170 Illustrations, 21s. net. 


PORTUGUESE ARCHITECTURE. 
By W. CRUM WATSON. Illustrated, super-royal 8vo, 


25s. net. 
THE BOOK, ITS HISTORY AND 
DEVELOPMENT. 


By CYRIL DAVENPORT, V.D. Illustrated, 6s. net. 


THE SYMBOLIST MCVEMENT 


IN LITERATURE. 
By ARTHUR SYMONS. New Edition. Uniform with 
previous Volumes, 5s. net. 


THE SOUL OF SPAIN. 
By HAVELOCK ELLIS. Demy Svo, with Photogravure 
Frontispiece, 7s. Gd. net. 


LETTERS FROM THE RAVEN. 
Being the Correspondence of LAFCADIO HEARN with 
HENRY WATKIN. With Introduction and Critical 
Comment by the Editor, Minron Bronngr. Foolscap 8vo, 
cloth, 5s. net. 


A 
ROMANTIC TALES FROM THE PANJAB. 
With Indian Nights’ Entertainment. Collected and Edited 
from Original Sources by Rev. CHARLES SWYNNER- 
TON, F.S.A. New and Cheaper Edition, demy 8vo, 6s. net. 

“ Any one who peruses Mr. Swynnerton’s book will gain a far better idea of 
the tendencies, aspirations, and mental atmosphere of the inhabitants of these 
far-away regions that can be derived from tomes of philosophical disquisitions 
aud anthropological or topographical reports. They are instinct with life, and 
narrated with a dramatic force worthy of all praise. We cordially recommend 


the volume to all who take an interest in our Eastern Empire.” 
—Daily Telegraph. 





Mr. George Meredith’s Works. 


Pocket Edition, in 18 vols. Cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. net each, 

Full limp leather, 3s. 6d. net. Library Edition, in cr. 8vo, 

18 vols., each with a Photogravure Frontispiece, 6s. 
Richard Feverel. The Amazing Marriage. 
Beauchamp’s Career, Diana of the Crossways. 
Sandra Belloni, Harry Richmond, 
Vittoria. Rhoda Fleming. 

The Egoist. The Shaving of Shagpat. 
Eva Harrington. The Tragic Comedians, 
One of Our Conquerors. Short Stories. 


Lord Ormont and _ his} Poems—In Two Volumes, 
Aminta. An Essay on Comedy. 


NATURE POEMS. With Illustrations in Photogravure 


by WILLIAM Hype. Royal 8yo, 12s, 6d, net, 


SELECTED POEMS. Crown 8vo, buckram, 6s. net; 


16mo, half-parchment or limp lambskin, 3s. 6d. net, 


THE MEREDITH POCKET BOOK. Selections Compiled 
and Arranged by G. M. TREVELYAN. Cloth, 2s. net ; leather, 
2s. 6d. net. 





THE POETRY AND PHILOSOPHY OF GEORGE 
MEREDITH. By G. M. TREVELYAN, 3s. 6d. net. 


[Second Impression, 








READY SHORTLY. 
THE 


NORTH-WEST PASSAGE. 


Being the Record of a Voyage of Exploration of the 
Ship ‘Gjoa,’ 1903-1907. 
By ROALD AMUNDSEN. With a Supplement by First 
Lieutenant GODFRED HANSEN, Vice-Commander 
of the Expedition. 
2 vols,, nearly 800 pp., with about 139 Illustrations and 3 Mapes, 
31s. 6d. net. 


THE LATER YEARS OF 
CATHERINE DE MEDICI., 


By EDITH SICHEL, Author of “Catherine de Medioi and 
the French Reformation.” 


Demy 8vo, Illustrated, 15s. net. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
H. TAINE. 


Vol. Ul. Conclusion (1871-1894). 

Translated from the French by E. SPARVEL BAYLY. 
With a Prefatial Note by THOMAS SECCOMBE, and a 
General Index. 

Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

Previously published, uniform with the above: Vol. I., 1828-1852 , 
Vol. IL., 1853-1870, 


TRAGEDY. 


By ASHLEY H, THORNDIKE, Professor at Columbia University, 
Small crown 8vo, 6s. net. 
[ Zypes of English Literature Series. 





NEW WORLDS FOR 
OLD. 


A Complete Exposition ot 
the Modern Socialist Idea, 


By H. G. WELLS. 








Crown 8yo, 68 





NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


READY ON WEDNESDAY NEXT. 


The Tree of Heaven. 


By R. W. CHAMBERS, 
Author of the “ Younger Set.” 


JUST READY. 


MAROTZ - : : 


THE ANCIENT LAW. By Ewen Guiascow, Author 
of “The Deliverance.” 

THE DAUGHTER. By Consrance Smxpiey, Author of 
“ Conflict.” 


THE BURNING CRESSET. By Howarp Pease. A 
Romance of “the 1715,” by the Author of “Magnus Sin- 
clair.” 


A COMEDY OF MOODS. By Grevitize H. Tempany. 


By Joun Ayscouau. 








London: 


ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO., 


10 Orange Street, L:'cester Square, W.C. 


Ltd., 
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Messrs. Chatto & Windus’s New List, 





MR. SWINBURNE’S 


NEW DRAMA NOW READY. 


THE DUKE OF GANDIA. 


Crown 8vo, buckram, 5s. 


LARGE-PAPER EDITION (limited to 100 Copies), 
Demy 8vo, buckram, uniform with the Large-Paper ‘‘ Collected 
Edition,” 10s. net. 


MR. SWINBURNE’S COLLECTED POETICAL WORKS, in 


6 vols. crown 8vo, buckram, 3Gs. met the Set. (Sold only in Sets.) 


MR. SWINBURNE’S COLLECTED TRAGEDIES, in 5 


crown 8vo, buckram, 30s. net the Set. (Sold only in Sets.) 
A full List of Mr. Swinburne’s Works post-free on application. 


vols. 





THE WORKS OF JANE AUSTEN, 


In 10 vols., each Illustrated with 10 Reproductions after 

Water-Colours by A. WALLIS MILLs. The Text Revised 

with Bibliographical and Biographical Notes, by R 
BRIMLEY JOHNSON, 


HANDY VOLUME EDITION. LARGE Typz, 


| Small crown 8vo, coloured tops, cloth, with Special Binding 

and Coloured End-Papers, 3s, 6d. net per vol, 
Vols. I. and II. PRIDE AND PREJUDICE. [May 1», 

| Vols. Ill. and IV. SENSE AND SENSIBILITY, [May 1étiy 





Design 


The remaining Volumes Ready in the Autumn, 





The MEDICI SERIES of COLOURED REPRODUCTIONS 
AFTER THE OLD MASTERS. 


Subscription - = = 


£3 per annum, post-free. 


The MEDICI SERIES offers to Subscribers a Series of Reproductions in pure Collotype, printed in Permanent Colours upon 


Hand-made Linen Paper, of the finest examples after the Great Italian Masters. 


Of the quality of these Reproductions 


the Burlington Magazine says :—‘* Nothing of the kind so good or so cheap has ever before been offered to the public,” 


THE NEXT THREE PLATES 
VIL FILIPPINO LIPPI. 


VIII. BOTTICELLI. The Birth of Venus (Tempera). 
X. TITIAN. 


(.) The Virgin in Adoration (Tempera). Colour surface, 19} by 15 in. 


Colour surface, 36 by 214 in. 
The Madonna of the Cherries (Tempera). 


TO BE ISSUED WILL BE :— 

15s. net. 

[ On or about April 16th, 
25s. net. [ Shortly, 


Colour surface, half original. 17s, 6d. met. [July, 


BY THE SAME PROCESS. 


PORTRAIT OF A LADY. 
Bize of Plate, 26 by 19 in, 


(Never before Reproduced.) By an unknown Flemish Master. Now in the Academy, Vienna, 
Colour surface, 16 by 12 in. (about half the original). 
publication, 15s. net. Published price,17s. 6d. 


Price for prepaid orders before 


net; postage 6d. [Ready on or about June lst. 


Full particulars of Piates and Frames, with method of publication and torms of subscription, will be found in an 
Illustrated Prospectus, which may be had post-free on application. 





PHOTO RELIEFS. 


A remarkable advance in Photographic knowledge has recently 


made possible the reproduction, in the colours of the original Della 


Robbias, etc., photographic facsimiles of such verisimilitude that, although flat prints from negatives taken direct from the original 


objects, these flat surfaces offer to the eye the complete illusion of a modelling in relief. 
The average surface is 18 by 18 inches, and the price is, per subject, 25s. net. 


Detailed Wilustrated Prospectus post-free, 


Della Robbias and 1 after Donatello. 





NEW 6s. NOVELS. 
THE MARQUIS AND PAMELA. 


By E. H. COOPER, Author of “ Mr. Blake of Newmarket.” 
A dramatic story of love and sport. 


HIS FINAL FLUTTER. 


By HENRY POTTS, Author of ‘Circuit Companions.” 
A brisk story of modern racing, romance, sport, and criminal law: 


THE LITTLE GOD’S DRUM. 


By RALPH STRAUS. [April 23rd, 
An ambitious novel of modern manners in London. 


ANNE PAGE. [Early in May. 


By Miss NETTA SYRETT, Author of “ The Child of Promise.” 





THE NEW MEDIAZVAL LIBRARY. 


Each volume contains Photogravure or Woodcut Reproductions of the 
Illustrations contained in the Works translated. Each volume further 
contains a Title-Page engraved upon Wood, after a notable Contemporary 
Example. 

Size 6} by 4} in., boards, cloth, 5s. net; 
whole brown pigskin, antique style, with clasps, 7s. 6d. net. 
New Volumes Ready Shortly. 
THE BABEE’S BOOK: Medieval Manners for the Young. 
THE LEGEND OF THE HOLY FINA, Virgin of Santo 
Geminiano. 
A Detailed List of the Series post-free on application. 





18 Subjects are now rcady—viz., 17 after the 





MARIE DE MEDICIS AND THE COURT 
OF FRANCE DURING THE XVIIth CENTURY. Authorised 
English Version, Translated from the French of M. LOUIS BATIFFOL 
by MARY KING, under the Superintendence of H. W. C. DAVIS, Fellow 
of Balliol College, Oxford. With Collotype Frontispiece after a rare 
engraving of the Queen, dated 1601. Demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 
[Now ready, 





BALLADS AND LYRICS OF LOVE. bBiited, 
with an Introduction and Notes, by F. SIDGWICK. Chiefly selected from 
“ Percy's Reliques.” -Illustrated with 10 Full-page Reproductions after 
the Water-Colours by Bram Suaw, R.I. Large feap. 4to, large type, gilt 
tops, cloth, 6s. net. Also 250 numbered copies on Linen Paper, the Plates 
mounted, bound whole parchment, 12s. 6d. net. [May Ist, 
Illustrated Prospectus post-free on application. 


THE GREATER ABBEYS OF ENGLAND. 
By the Right Rev. ABBOT GASQUET. Being some account—Historical 
and, in reference to their remains, Topographical—of the Greater Monastic 
Houses of England. With 60 Illustrations after Water-Colours by Warwick 
GosLe. Large feap. 4to, cloth, gilt top, 20s. net. Also 50 Numbered 
Large-Paper copies, 42s. net. [May Ist, 

Illustrated Prospectus post-free on application. 








FROM THE FORELAND TO PENZANCE: 
the Ports and Harbours of the South Coast. By CLIVE 
HOLLAND. Fully Illustrated after Water-Colours by Maurice RanpALt. 
Large feap. 4to, cloth, gilt top, 12s. Gd. met. Also a limited number of 
Large-Paper copies, 21s. net. [Ready shortly, 

Illustrated Prospectus post-free on application. 





Prospectuses of any or all of the following Series will be sent post-free on application :— 


Books for Children. 


The Medici Scries of Coloured Repro- 
ductions after the Old Masters. 


The St. 


The New Medizval Library. 
Bibliotheca Romanica. 
Martin’s Library. 
Authors for the Pocket. 


The Shakespeare Library 
The Shas 


(including 
), 


; 
peare Cli 





The King’s Classics. 





London : CHATTO & 








WINDUS, Dept. S.R., 111 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
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